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PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  COLLEGE-BRED 
TEACHERS 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Harvard  University  on  Saturday,  March  5,  1904.  The 
papers  and  discussions  were  upon  the  topics  “  The  Scope  and  aims  of  the 
professional  training  of  college-bred  teachers  "and  “The  Teacher’s  com¬ 
pensations.” 

As  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  professional  training 
of  college-bred  teachers,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  essay  to  set 
forth  the  general  aim  of  our  college  and  university  i)edagogical 
departments. 

In  one  of  his  sermons,  Martin  Luther  said :  “  For  my  part, 
if  I  were  comi)elled  to  leave  off  preaching  and  enter  some  other 
vocation,  I  know  not  an  office  that  would  please  me  better  than 
that  of  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  boys.  .  .  For  you  cannot 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  and  it  is  hard  to  reform  old  sin¬ 
ners,  but  this  is  what  by  preaching  we  undertake  to  do  and  our 
labor  is  often  spent  in  vain ;  but  it  is  easy  to  bend  and  to  train 
young  trees,  tho  haply  by  the  process  some  may  be  broken.” 
If  Martin  Luther  were  to  write  on  my  subject  in  America  to¬ 
day,  I  believe  he  would  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  school¬ 
master,  as  well  as  the  preacher,  the  resp<msibility  for  teaching 
“  old  dogs  new  tricks  ”  and  converting  the  “  old  ”  as  well  as 
the  “  young  sinner.”  If  not  on  the  schoolmasters,  on  whom 
shall  the  responsibility  fall  for  educational  progress  in  the 
numberless  independent  localities  in  this  country?  Clearly,  on 
his  already  overtaxed  shoulders  must  rest  the  burden  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  parents  as  well  as  their  children.  ’  If  he  would  be  an 
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educator,  a  leader,  as  well  as  a  classroom  teacher,  he  must 
cultivate  public  opinion  until  it  will  at  least  tolerate,  and,  if 
possible,  aid  progress  in  the  schools.  The  American  parent  is 
indifferent  only  so  long  as  things  stand  still  in  the  old  tracks. 
W  hen  reform  movements  begin,  he  wakes  up  and  his  curiosity 
is  exceedingly  liable  to  turn  into  resentment  and  bitter  opposi¬ 
tion.  IMartin  Luther  would  certainly  say,  “  if  you  want  to  re¬ 
form  the  schools  you  must  first  convert  the  old  sinners.” 

Now,  if  it  requires  a  theological  course  to  prepare  one  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  “  old  sinners  ”  alone,  surely,  by  all  the 
laws  of  reason  and  common  sense,  to  prepare  one  to  convert 
both  old  and  young  sinners,  special  training  of  the  highest  order 
is  demanded.  It  is  for  precisely  this  educational  leadership 
that  the  graduate  departments  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
prepare.  Here  are  to  be  found  students,  able,  matured,  and  cul¬ 
tured  ;  here  are  the  professional  experts  who  have  spent  years 
sifting  the  thought  in  a  limited  field,  mastering  details,  observ¬ 
ing  and  experimenting ;  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  breadth  of  view,  and  advanced  thinking.  Call  this 
atmosphere  speculative,  if  you  will,  but  at  least  it  is  free  from 
the  stigma  of  blindly  worshiping  the  existent  simply  because 
it  is.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  free  thinking  loses  its 
danger  when  a  careful  distinction  is  made  between  what  has 
l)een  proved  and  what  is  still  to  be  proved.  Our  college  de¬ 
partments,  with  their  training  schools  attached,  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  sending  into  the  field  of  educational  practice  a  generation 
of  idle  dreamers  or  reckless  experimenters. 

These,  then,  are  the  aims  of  university  or  college  pedagogy : 
better  teaching,  of  course,  but  vastly  more  than  that,  men  and 
women  equipped  for  leadership,  i.  e.,  able  to  cultivate  public 
opinion  and  bring  backward  school  systems  up  to  date. 

Having  disposed  of  this  preliminary  question,  we  may  enter 
at  once  upon  the  discussion  of  the  first  division  of  our  subject. 
What  is  educational  theory?  With  what  aim  do  we  study  it? 
With  what  method?  And,  finally,  W'^hat  is  the  scope  of  the 
subject?  These  are  the  questions  which  I  must  attempt  to 
answer  in  as  suggestive  a  manner  as  possible,  during  the  brief 
time  at  my  disposal. 
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First,  then,  what  is  educational  theory?  That  is  just  what 
I  wanted  to  know  as  soon  as  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me. 
On  making  inquiry  of  the  proper  authorities,  I  was  told  that 
educational  theory  meant  all  that  is  left  after  subtracting  the 
history  of  education  and  the  organization  and  administration 
of  school  systems.  Further  study  has  not  enabled  me  to  define 
the  subject  more  accurately.  I  might,  indeed,  set  up  some 
arbitrary  definition;  but  that  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  for 
hardly  two  persons  would  agree  with  me.  However,  all  will 
agree  that  educational  ideals,  and  the  principles  of  general  and 
special  method  lie  within  the  scope  of  educational  theory. 
Here  are  fields  broad  and  rich  enough.  There  is  doubtless 
much  more  that  might  be  embraced  under  the  term,  but  if  I 
can  set  forth  half  the  value  of  these  topics,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question:  what  is  the  aim  of 
educational  theory?  That  w'ord  “  theory  ”  rings  unpleasantly 
in  the  ears  of  the  practical  man.  “  Away  with  theory !  What 
we  need,”  says  he,  “  is  less  theory  and  more  experience.” 
There  you  have  it, — the  same  old  delusion  that  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  underestimate  the  value  of  experience  when  one 
enters  upon  it  properly  equipped.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  wisdom  that  comes  with  the  added  years,  but  that 
wisdom  is  not  the  product  of  experience  alone.  Rather,  it  is 
the  result  of  an  intelligent  questioning  and  interpreting  of  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  process,  are  the  experience  of  others  and  the 
past  to  be  ignored?  Every  man  and  woman  in  this  audience 
would  join  me  in  an  emphatic  negative.  Yet,  it  is  precisely 
this  experience  of  the  teaching  and  scientific  world,  gathered 
into  the  form  of  guiding  principles,  that  we  call  by  the  name  of 
educational  theory. 

Can  it  be  that  anyone  believes  there  is  virtue  in  experience 
alone?  Ungiiided  experience,  far  from  being  beneficial,  may  be 
and  often  is  “  the  indurator  of  the  human  soul.”  the  school¬ 
master’s  pest,  “  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind.”  Years  of  such 
experience  sometimes  do  nothing  more  than  incase  one’s  prej¬ 
udices  in  an  impenetrable  shell.  The  story  is  told  of  a  man  on 
Cape  Cod  who  started  out  with  the  idea  that  he  could  invent  a 
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perpetual-motion  machine.  He  came  so  near  doing  it  so  many 
times  that  twenty-five  years  of  experience  only  served  to  con¬ 
vince  him  he  was  right.  One  sometimes  meets  the  mathe¬ 
matical  enthusiast  who  attempts  to  prove  the  immense 
vocational  value  of  his  subject  by  pointing  out  that  certain 
men,  who  excelled  in  mathematics  while  in  college,  became 
famous  in  after-life.  Cases  of  such  experience-hardened 
prejudices  are  not  difficult  to  find  in  others,  but  very 
hard  to  discover  in  one's  self.  An  old  teacher  of  mine 
once  pointed  out  that  you  could  see  the  drawing  of  a  solid 
figure  on  the  blackboard  as  either  a  plane  or  a  solid  ac¬ 
cording  as  you  wished.  “  That  is  very  much  as  it  is  in  life,” 
said  he ;  “  you  see  pretty  much  what  you  want  to  see.”  Some¬ 
one  has  said,  ”  You  can  prove  anything  from  the  Bible.”  One 
might  just  as  well  say,  you  can  prove  anything  from  experi¬ 
ence.  All  of  which  simply  means  that  experience,  to  be  of 
value,  must  be  approached  without  prejudice  and  by  a  mind 
prejjared  to  observe  all  the  bearings  of  a  question  at  issue. 
This  is  precisely  the  function  of  educational  theory.  By  ex¬ 
amining  and  discussing  educational  problems  from  all  iwints 
of  view,  prejudices  are  removed  and  an  open-mindedness 
secured  which  enables  one  to  fairly  question  and  interpret  ex¬ 
perience.  Educational  theory  is  the  interpretation  of  educa¬ 
tional  experience;  educational  experience  should  be  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  educational  theory. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  I  am  not  now  using 
theory  either  in  the  sense  of  dogma  or  speculation.  Para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  aim  of  the  theory  of  education  is 
no  more  the  imparting  of  cut-and-dried  theories  than  the  study 
of  medicine,  consists  in  administering  pills  and  doses.  Does 
anyone  imagine  that  a  course  in  educational  theory  consists  in 
tri-weekly  doses  of  dogma,  speculative  theories,  and  all  such 
bad-tasting  stuff?  Such  might  be  a  homeopathic  treatment 
for  imaginary  diseases  in  the  educational  body,  but  educational 
theory  is  not  a  medicine  of  that  school.  Its  aim  is  to  combat 
existing  evils, — blindness  and  narrowness  of  vision.  Its  aim 
is  not  theory,  but  enlightenment :  not  dogmas  and  systems,  but 
the  power  to  think.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  learn  a  lot 
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of  cut-and-ciried  theories;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  gain  the  habit 
and  the  power  to  think  on  any  form  of  human  activity.  And, 
more  than  all,  it  is  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  gain  this  habit 
and  power  in  a  field  which  for  complexity  and  infinitude  of 
possibilities  is  not  excelled — the  field  of  education. 

After  a  course  in  thinking  on  educational  matters,  the  young 
man  is  not  only  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  but 
by  his  own  as  well.  His  eyes  have  been  opened  and  he  is  able 
to  see  and  fairly  estimate  his  experience.  He  has  been  supplied 
with  sensible  principles  for  his  guidance ;  but,  more  than  this,  if 
there  is  a  training  school  available  (as  there  usually  is),  he  has 
been  trained  to  apply  these  principles  to  his  own  practice.  Still 
more,  he  has  been  given  the  power  to  criticise  his  own  teaching, 
the  seeds  of  growth  are  planted  in  him ;  henceforth  he  is  saved 
from  the  many  mistakes,  the  blind  stumbling,  and  the  early 
decay  of  his  less  fortunate  brother ;  from  now  on  he  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  man.  And  more  than  all  this  he  is  equipped  to  be  a 
leader  in  his  community.  I  will  therefore  venture  to  assert 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  aim  of  a  course  in  educational 
theory  is  to  develop  the  habit  and  power  of  thinking  on  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  Not  that  short-breath  thinking  which  comes 
in  puffs  as  if  each  question  asked  by  the  instructor  was  a  blow 
on  the  chest ;  but  sustained  and  independent  thinking. 

This  brings  us  to  our  third  question  :  what  method  should  be 
pursued  in  the  attainment  of  this  aim?  The  method  of  class 
exercise  which  will  encourage  this  aim,  and  the  only  one  that 
will  fail  to  discourage  it,  is  free  and  informal  discussion.  The 
question  now  arises ;  will  students  take  hold  and  participate  in 
such  an  exercise  ?  The  charge  is  often  made  that  college  men 
are  either  unable  or  afraid  to  think  and  express  their  thought  in 
the  classroom.  No  man  who  knows  students  would  prefer 
such  a  charge.  College  students  are  neither  dullards  nor 
cowards.  To  be  sure,  long  experience  has  taught  them  that 
they  don’t  have  to  think,  and  frequently  they  are  too  lazy  to 
think  unless  called  upon  to  do  so ;  but  that  is  a  long  way  from 
being  unable.  Under  the  proper  incentive  they  can  and  will 
display  mental  activity.  The  second  charge  is  a  more  serious 
one.  There  undoubtedly  does  exist  in  some  colleges  a  feeling 
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that  to  think  in  a  sustained  and  independent  way  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  an  attempt  to  show  off  or  make  an  impression  on  the 
instructor.  In  a  large  division  made  up  of  irresponsible  men 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  banish  this  feeling.  But  in  a  small 
division  of  serious  men  such  as  are  looking  forward  to  teaching, 
a  frank  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the  class  easily  dispels 
this  illusion. 

Assuming,  then,  that  discussion  is  the  proper  class  method 
for  a  course  in  educational  theory,  it  needs  to  be  stated  at  once 
that  such  a  discussion  must  have  a  solid  basis.  To  talk  without 
something  to  say  produces  something  infinitely  more  attenuated 
than  the  breath  wasted  in  the  effort.  There  must  be  a  basis  of 
facts  and  principles  applied  and  discussed  in  a  suggestive  way. 
This  basis  may  be  furnished  by  a  text-book,  outside  readings, 
lectures,  or  in  all  three  ways  combined.  The  point  is,  this  bit 
of  educational  theory  which  is  to  form  the  center  of  the  day’s 
discussion  must  not  be  neglected, — every  student  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  it.  I  know  of  no  more  thoro  and 
economical  way  of  disposing  of  the  merely  testing  part  of  such 
an  exercise  than  to  take  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of 
the  time  for  a  regular  written  test.  This  disposed  of,  books 
and  notes  may  be  brought  out.  Call  is  first  made  for  points 
that  have  given  difficulty.  These  straightened  out,  an  open 
and  free  discussion  begins.  I  have  seen  this  method  pursued 
successfully  in  a  division  of  thirty  students.  The  instructor’s 
function  is  to  restate,  supplement,  and,  when  necessary,  guide 
and  stimulate.  The  ideal  he  holds  not  only  in  his  own  mind, 
but  constantly  holds  up  before  his  students,  is  the  power  to 
think  and  talk  independently  and  intelligently  on  educational 
topics.  He  is  to  keep  himself  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  An  easy  task,  you  say?  Quite  the  contrary.  His 
mind  is  fairly  quivering  with  points  suggested  by  the  discus¬ 
sion.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his  tongue  till  the 
proper  time  to  speak.  If  he  breaks  in  and  talks  much  the  class 
is  liable  to  fall  from  its  plane  of  activity  to  the  much  lower 
plane  of  the  listener.  It  requires  fine  judgment  and  constant 
attention  to  know  just  when  to  cut  short  a  discussion,  just  how 
to  turn  poor  but  honest  attempts  to  advantage,  just  how  and 
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when  to  stimulate  the  man  who  is  apparently  not  active,  just 
how  long  to  wait  for  some  member  of  the  class  to  make  an 
important  point  or  correction. 

As  a  further  device  for  securing  sustained  thinking,  oc¬ 
casional  five-minute  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  the 
class,  and  sometimes  longer  papers  for  the  instructor’s  edifica¬ 
tion,  have  been  found  serviceable. 

So  much  for  the  method  of  conducting  a  course  in  educa¬ 
tional  theory.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  last  question :  what  is 
the  scope  of  educational  theory?  The  field  is  not  satisfactorily 
nor  finally  classified.  I  will  not  waste  time  by  any  attempt  at 
classification.  In  the  brief  space  that  remains  to  me  I  want 
simply  to  set  forth  certain  valuable  features  of  educational 
theory,  by  whatever  special  name  you  may  designate  the  course. 

The  first  is  a  study  of  educational  ideals  such  as  are 
furnished  by  examining  the  human  being  from  all  sides, 
physically,  intellectually,  morally,  and  religiously.  What  does 
education  mean  physically?  what  intellectually?  and  so  forth. 
These  are  the  questions  proposed  and  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  sciences  of  man. 

The  value  of  such  an  examination  of  educational  ideals  for 
some  teachers  may  be  very  great.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  class-teacher  is  to  take  too  narrow  a  view 
of  his  function.  In  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  looking  upon  the  ability  of  his  pupils  to  answer  his  ques¬ 
tions  smoothly  and  correctly  as  the  sole  and  absorbing  aim  of 
his  work.  And  yet  he  knows,  as  every  intelligent  man  or 
woman  must  know,  that  education  is  no  such  simple  thing  as 
this.  Indeed,  if  the  pupil  were  nothing  but  mind,  such  an 
education  would  still  be  far  too  narrow.  A  mind  which 
responds  to  the  instructor’s  questions  as  a  piano  answers  to  the 
skillful  touch  of  an  expert  pianist,  may  make  a  fine  show  on 
exhibition  day,  but  when  cast  out  on  after-school  life,  remains 
silent  and  unproductive.  How  many  boys  and  girls,  who, 
when  they  left  school  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  examination 
victories,  were  proclaimed  to  have  a  future  before  them,  have 
gone  down  to  their  graves  with  that  future  still  before  them! 
Vastly  more  important  than  the  ability  to  answer  questions  is 
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the  ability  to  think  for  one’s  self.  The  function  of  the  school 
on  the  intellectual  side  is  to  discover  and  encourage  native 
interests  and,  along  the  line  of  these  interests  to  stimulate  self¬ 
initiative,  the  power  to  think  and  act  independently.  The  gods 
are  less  kind  to  the  modern  boy  than  to  the  ancient  Telemachus. 
Xo  mentor  guides  him  in  his  struggle  for  the  world's  prizes. 
If  he  wins,  he  must  win  by  own  self-reliant  efforts. 

It  is  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  narrow  view  of  his  task 
mentioned  above,  into  which  the  tendency  to  seek  the  path  of 
least  resistance  so  fatally  draws  the  unwary  teacher,  is  not 
broad  enough  to  suit  the  demands  of  education,  were  the  pupil 
simply  mind  and  nothing  else.  But  the  pupil  is  vastly  more 
than  intellect.  He  has  physical,  moral,  aesthetic,  and  religious 
sides  to  his  nature  as  well.  Are  these  so  insignificant  that  our 
schools  may  neglect  them  ?  Xo  one  would  hesitate  to  answer 
this  question  with  an  emphatic  negative;  and  yet  how  far  from 
satisfactory  solution  are  the  problems  of  physical,  moral, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  education.  And  how  easy  it  is  in  the 
rush  of  our  classroom  work  to  forget  entirely  these  aims  and 
to  regard  our  duty  as  done  when  the  lesson  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  recited ! 

Xow,  it  is  precisely  this  tendency  to  a  perniciously  narrow 
view  of  education  that  the  study  of  educational  ideals  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove.  The  viewing  of  education  from  the  highest 
standix)ints  the  sciences  of  man  afford,  and  the  study  and 
discussion  of  these  lofty  points  of  view,  cannot  fail,  if  well 
directed,  to  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  breadth  of  his  task  that  will  never  permit  him 
to  settle  down  into  the  blind,  unreflective  hearer  of  recitations. 
There  is  no  department  of  human  life  where  ideals  play  so 
vital  as  part  as  in  education. 

Again,  educational  theory  embraces  a  study  of  method  in  all 
its  phases"  the  ultimate  aims  and  principles  of  discipline  and 
instruction ;  the  educational  values,  aims,  and  methods  of  the 
various  subjects.  For  brevity’s  sake,  I  will  treat  this  vast  sub¬ 
ject  un«'ier  two  heads:  method  in  discipline,  and  method  in 
instruction. 

First,  method  in  discipline.  The  distinction  between  gov- 
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ernment  and  discipline  is  an  old  one.  And  yet,  if  I  may  judge 
by  my  own  experience  and  observation,  it  rarely  occurs  to  the 
young  man  fresh  from  college  that  he  has  any  higher  and 
nobler  task  to  perform  than  the  preservation  of  good  order  in 
the  classroom.  It  rarely  occurs  to  him  that  it  is  his  larger 
task  to  develop  character,  not  the  sort  that  may  be  put  aside 
like  a  cloak  when  the  school  environment  is  left  behind,  but 
character  of  the  self-reliant  type  that  can  stand  alone  in  after¬ 
school  days. 

A  keen  observer  told  me  not  long  ago  that  the  boys  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  high  school  show  more  manliness  and  self-reliance  than 
most  college  men.  A  conversation  with  the  principal  soon  solved 
the  mystery.  This  principal,  convinced  that  to  develop  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  self-reliant  type  is  one  of  his  chief  functions,  has 
studied  the  matter  for  years,  until,  with  principles  for  his 
guidance  carefully  thought  out,  he  is  now  able  without  hesi¬ 
tation  to  take  those  disciplinary  measures  which  lead  to  the 
desired  end.  This  worthy  man  has  been  studying  method  pure 
and  simple,  and  it  is  none  the  less  method  because  it  is  not 
studied  in  connection  with  a  pedagogical  department.  But 
would  it  not  be  absurd  to  maintain  that  we  should  turn  our 
young  men  and  women  into  the  field  of  educational  practice 
w'ithout  any  enlightenment  as  to  the  aim  and  principles  of 
discipline,  trusting  that  thru  years  of  stumbling  and  blun¬ 
dering  they  will  at  last  discover  for  themselves  the  secrets  of 
success?  How  much  of  all  this  waste  of  time  and  energy 
might  be  saved  by  a  year  or  two  of  wisely  combined  instruction 
and  practice ! 

Finally,  method  in  instruction.  The  methods  that  guide  us 
in  our  instruction  are  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  practice,  and  not  emanations  from  the  brains  of  scien¬ 
tists.  The  biologist,  physiologist,  psychologist,  and  sociologist 
are  interested  in  the  broadest  generalizations  that  can  be 
induced  from  the  facts  in  these  various  fields,  but  they  are 
seldom  interested  in  the  applications  of  these  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples  to  educational  practice.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
sciences  full  of  the  broadest  generalizations,  and  on  the  other, 
a  collection  of  experience-tested  principles  and  devices  for 
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practice.  Can  any  combination  of  these  two  be  made  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  teacher?  I  believe  that  this  can  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  done.  It  matters  not  the  least  in  the  world  whether 
the  names  psychology  or  physiology  ever  enter  into  a  course  in 
method.  But  it  does  matter  a  great  deal  whether  the  methods 
and  devices  tested  by  experience  are  left  to  stand  alone  as  so 
many  independent  tricks  or  are  united,  arranged,  and  founded 
on  underlying  principles.  The  sciences  of  man  furnish  these 
underlying  principles,  and  in  just  so  far  as  they  do  furnish  this 
foundation  are  we,  as  teachers,  interested  in  them.  After  one 
knows  that  rapid-fire  questioning,  written  tests,  and  the  like  are 
excellent  devices  for  keeping  his  class  active,  it  is  of  value  to 
study  the  underlying  laws  of  reaction  and  expression  in  their 
relation  to  these  devices  in  order  to  see  how  and  why  such 
devices  are  valuable.  The  science  of  psychology  furnishes  the 
material  for  such  a  study,  but  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
whether  one  calls  the  study  of  such  a  connection  applied  psy- 
chologv’  or  pedagogy.  One  thing  is  sure,  the  teacher  will 
return  from  such  an  investigation  with  new  light  for  his  prac¬ 
tice.  He  understands  better  than  before  why  he  does  things, 
and  is  now  equipped  to  invent  devices  for  himself  which, 
tho  they  be  no  better  than  another’s,  have  for  him  all  the 
warmth  and  interest  of  ownership,  and  in  his  hands  may 
become  powerful  instruments  of  good. 

The  riches  of  educational  theory  are  far  from  exhausted  in 
this  brief  and  inadequate  discussion.  Time  fails  to  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  things.  In  closing,  let  me  say  this  final  word. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  teacher  should  always 
turn  his  face  away  from  theory  and  ever  keep  as  near  to  prac¬ 
tice  as  he  can.  By  so  doing  his  field  of  view  remains  forever 
narrow.  Let  him  step  back  now  and  then,  that  new  vistas 
may  spread  before  his  vision.  From  the  vantage  ground  of 
educational  theory  he  will  behold  wonders  of  which  he  had 
never  dreamed.  His  task  is  not  so  petty  or  so  narrow  as  he 
thought.  All  is  fraught  with  possibilities. 

F.  C.  Lewis 

Dartmouth  Coli.eoe, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION 


Since  the  first  establishment  of  a  chair  of  education  in  an 
American  university,  the  history  of  education  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  college-bred  teach¬ 
ers;  the  function  of  the  present  speaker  is,  therefore,  not  to 
defend  the  study,  but  rather  to  record  its  progress  in  our 
colleges,  and  to  discuss  in  an  untechnical  way  the  present  con¬ 
ception  of  its  practicable  scope  and  aims. 

The  progress  of  the  history  of  education  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  is  certainly  notable.  The  first  striking  fact 
in  the  record  is  the  spread  of  the  study.  In  1879  only  one 
institution  for  higher  education  in  the  United  States — the 
University  of  Michigan — offered  a  course  in  the  history  of  edu¬ 
cation;  in  1902,  nearly  200  colleges  and  universities  offered 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and  the  list  includes  most  of  the 
prominent  institutions  in  the  country'.  Naturally,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  under  instruction  has  followed  this 
extension  of  the  field.  In  1879,  sixty-eight  students  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  entered  the  one  course  then  offered. 
Definite  statistics  for  the  present  year  are  not  available;  but 
from  recorded  total  enrollments  in  college  courses  in  education, 
or  “  pedagogy,”  in  1901-02,  it  seems  probable  that  now  at  least 
4000  college  students  annually  receive  instruction  in  the  history 
of  education. 

Second,  one  notes  increasing  academic  recognition  of  the 
subject  as  worthily  counting  toward  various  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  Jegrees.  In  its  early  days  it  did  not  escape  the  usual 
fate  of  newcomers  to  the  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt,  and  it  was  only 
grudgingly  permitted  to  count  for  any  degree  whatever.  In 
the  present  year  it  not  only  counts  regularly  towards  the  Bach- 
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elor's  and  Master's  degrees  in  many, if  not  most, colleges  which 
offer  the  subject,  but  in  some  institutions,  as,  for  example. 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  advanced  study  may  also  be  offered 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy;  and  the  dectorate  thesis  may  be  upon  a  topic 
drawn  from  the  general  field  of  the  history  of  education. 
Surely,  its  progress  in  this  direction  is  most  satisfactory. 

Again,  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
paralleled  development  of  literature  on  the  subject  in  English, 
French,  and  German.  For  the  purposes  of  teaching,  the  most 
important  phase  of  this  growth  is  at  present  the  multiplication 
of  books,  and  the  recovery  from  obscurity  of  all  manner  of 
resources  in  English.  Without  books  in  the  mother-tongue, 
effective  teaching  of  the  subject  is  out  of  the  question;  for, 
unfortunately,  the  average  college  student  is  still  unable  to 
use  in  general  study  any  language  but  his  own. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  great  mass  of  books  in  French 
and  German,  the  development  of  material  in  English  has  been 
astonishing.  In  1868,  Mr.  Quick,  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  Educational  reformers,  wrote:  “On  the  history  of  Educa¬ 
tion  not  only  good  books,  but  all  books  are  in  German  or 
some  other  foreign  language.”  Subsequent  research  rewarded 
him  only  with  two  books  and  two  magazine  articles  in  English, 
and  the  eighteen  volumes  of  Barnard’s  American  journal  of 
education  issued  up  to  that  time.  One  cannot  say  that  condi¬ 
tions  were  greatly  improved  in  1879.  Except  for  the  few 
sketchy  lectures  printed  by  Dr.  Hailmann,  and  Mr.  Quick’s 
own  book,  there  was  practically  nothing  that  could  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  classes ;  and  Barnard’s  Journal  continued  to 
be  the  only  important  work  for  general  reference.  Students 
of  those  days  did  not  even  have  the  good-natured  superficial 
work  of  Painter,  or  the  translation  of  Compayre’s  tedious 
Histoire  de  la  pedagogic.  The  larger  libraries  contained 
materials  of  much  value  to  the  lecturer,  but  they  were  widely 
scattered  on  the  shelves ;  and  so  catalogued  as  to  be  undiscover- 
able  e.xcept  by  chance.  For  his  own  lectures,  therefore,  the  in¬ 
structor  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  certain  bulky  works  in  French 
and  German. 
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Progress  since  1879,  in  the  development  of  the  literature  in 
English,  has  consisted,  first,  in  the  discovery,  collection,  and 
arrangement  on  our  library  shelves  of  an  immense  number 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  sources  hitherto  unknown  or 
inaccessible.  The  quality  of  this  literature  is  scarcely  inspir¬ 
ing;  but  one  at  least  knows  what  it  is,  and  how  much  there 
is  of  it.  Second,  there  has  been  an  industrious  translation,  and 
collection  of  existing  translations,  of  important  writings  on 
education  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Quintilian, 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Froebel,  lierbart,  and  many  others,  are 
now  accessible  to  any  student.  Thus  we  have  the  enormous 
gain  of  possible  first-hand  study  in  detail  of  these  men,  in 
place  of  the  study  of  vague  and  unsatisfactory  summaries. 
Third,  there  has  been  a  great  output  of  new  books  dealing  with 
all  phases  of  the  history  of  education.  There  are  compilations 
in  one  volume,  labeled  The  History  of  education,  mostly  unfit 
for  use  in  colleges;  and  there  are  scores  of  books  on  special 
topics  and  periods  which  are  good,  or  even  scholarly,  produc¬ 
tions.  In  brief,  the  crude  material  for  serious  study  is  now 
easily  at  hand.  The  investigator  no  longer  has  to  spend  most 
of  his  time  and  energy  in  unguided  explorations.  Moreover 
it  is  now  iK)ssible  to  buy,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  sufficiently  large 
working  library  of  respectable,  and  often  scholarly,  books  for 
the  use  of  college  classes.  This  condition  is  in  itself  most 
important,  since  it  renders  easy  the  effective  spread  of  the 
study. 

To  l>e  sure,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Great  areas  of  the 
history  of  modern  education  have  yet  to  be  worked  over  by  com¬ 
petent  historians;  and  there  is  need  of  an  improved  quality  of 
work  all  along  the  line.  The  mass  of  material,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  is  bewildering  to  the  teacher  with  little  time  for 
study;  he  needs  a  critical  bibliograjdiy  and  other  guides,  in  the 
selection  of  reading  for  his  classes.  But  we  are  at  least  in  a 
position  to  supply  with  some  intelligence  the  necessary  aids 
to  fruitful  study,  and  to  examine  critically  the  resources  at  our 
■command. 

One  other  most  important  fact  in  the  progress  of  the  his- 
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tory  of  education  remains  to  be  chronicled.  That  is,  the 
growth  of  a  new  conception  of  the  subject.  This  conception  is 
very  obvious  and  very  simple — now  that  we  have  reached  it — 
but  it  has  been  attained  only  by  slow  degrees;  and  one  fears 
that  it  is  not  yet  so  widely  spread  as  it  should  be.  The  new 
view  is,  in  brief,  that  the  history  of  education  is  genuinely  and 
primarily  history.  As  one  branch  of  general  history,  it  is  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  other  branches,  such  as  social  and  political 
history;  and  it  cannot  be  taught  effectively  without  constant 
reference  to  them.  As  a  historical  subject,  moreover,  it  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  same  scholarly  way,  and  by  the  same  general 
methods,  as  any  other  college  course  in  history,  and  research 
is  to  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  investi¬ 
gation  already  well  established. 

One  unfamiliar  with  the  development  of  the  subject  might 
well  ask  in  surprise,  “  Why  should  there  ever  have  been  any 
other  conception?”  The  answers  are  many  and  sufficient;  I 
have  space  for  but  one.  Until  recently,  this  phase  of  history 
has  not  been  taken  up  seriously  by  trained  historians.  Even 
yet  they  have  treated  it  only  in  shreds  and  patches.  Mean¬ 
while  it  has  been  associated,  in  universities,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  with  departments  of  philosophy;  and  the 
courses  offered  are  often  given  by  professors  of  philosophy 
who  greatly  desire  to  be  about  other  business.  Under  these 
conditions  the  subject  has  been  given  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  philosophy  of  history  until  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
detail  has  in  many  cases  become  less  important  than  the  philos¬ 
ophy  which  they  are  supposed  to  exemplify.  The  small  hand¬ 
books,  hastily  compiled  by  untrained  men  to  meet  the  growing 
demand,  are  almost  invariably  written  from  the  same  point  of 
view ;  they  are  ravaged  from  cover  to  cover  by  the  omnivorous 
category,  and  they  reek  with  philosophical  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  look  upon  simple  facts  with  indifference.  “  To  re¬ 
cord  even  summarily  the  facts  in  the  long  history  of  education 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  text-book,”  says  Davidson, 
“  would  have  been  both  impossible  and  undesirable.  My 
endeavor  has  been  to  present  education  as  the  last  and  highest 
form  of  evolution.”  This  statement  is  fairly  typical,  except 
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that  other  writers  expect  to  establish  other  philosophical  prin¬ 
ciples — by  nearly  the  same  set  of  facts.  Thus,  one  widely 
spread  view  assumes  that  the  history  of  education  is  a  philo¬ 
sophical,  rather  than  a  historical,  subject.  Another  view,  also 
widely  spread,  follows  the  lead  of  Mr.  Quick’s  Educational 
reformers,  in  considering  it  merely  a  series  of  educational 
biographies.  There  is  more  of  real  profit  to  the  student  in 
this  view,  provided  the  biographies  are  wisely  chosen;  but  it 
still  falls  far  short  of  the  newer  conception,  which  regards 
education  as  a  great,  steadily  flowing  stream  of  influences, 
acting  thru  institutions  as  well  as  thru  individuals,  chang¬ 
ing  its  direction  slowly  thru  the  centuries,  and  rarely 
yielding  much,  as  a  whole,  to  the  efforts  of  individual  re¬ 
formers. 

To  sum  up,  the  pioneering  days  of  the  subject  are  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  quarter-centennial  of  its  introduction  finds  it 
widely  spread  among  our  colleges;  it  counts  towards  various 
reputable  degrees;  the  number  of  its  students  has  greatly 
increased;  the  resources  for  study  have  become  easily  access¬ 
ible;  and,  finally,  the  new  conception  of  the  subject  promises 
to  make  it  much  rhore  valuable  to  the  prospective  teacher. 
Under  all  these  favoring  conditions  we  are  ready  for  a  decided 
advance. 

The  directions  in  which  this  advance  should  be  made  are 
becoming  daily  more  obvious.  We  need  a  far  better-trained 
body  of  teachers.  We  need  to  discard  antiquated  text-book 
methods,  and  to  adopt  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching  the 
subject  which  the  best  teachers  of  other  branches  of  history 
have  devised.  We  need  a  critical  examination  of  the  literature 
now  existing,  with  the  view  of  excluding  the  worthless  and 
the  superfluous  materials.  We  need  more  careful,  scholarly 
investigation  of  special  topics  and  special  periods,  and,  finally, 
we  need  more  definite  notions  as  to  the  profitable  selection  of 
topics  for  college  classes,  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
the  study.  Most  of  these  matters,  however,  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  discussion. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  topic  proposed  for  this  paper: 
What  is  the  practicable  scope  of  the  history  of  education  in 
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our  colleges?  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following 
propositions ; 

1.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  required  from  all  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  should  occupy  about  one-fifth  of  the  student’s 
working  hours  for  a  period  of  one  year ;  1.  e.,  the  time  required 
for  what  is  known  at  Harvard  as  a  full  course  of  study  in  a 
single  subject. 

2.  In  this  introductory  course,  the  study  should  be  confined 
to  our  intellectual  and  educational  ancestors ;  and  the  emphasis 
shoukl  l)e  iqK)!!  the  history  of  education  since  the  twelfth 
century. 

3.  Much  more  time  than  heretofore  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  actual  conditions  and  practices,  and  much  less  to  edu¬ 
cational  theories. 

4.  Attention  should  be  directed  chiefly  to  secondary  and 
higher,  rather  than  to  elementary,  education. 

5.  Similarly,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  individual  institutions  which  exhibit  great  continuity  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  policy ;  to  the  problems  which  they  have  encoun¬ 
tered  and  solved ;  and  to  the  effects  which  they  have  wrought, 
not  only  in  the  education  of  their  students,  but  also  upon  the 
general  course  of  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  should 
be  less  study  of  individual  men  isolated  from  their  relation  to 
these  institutions. 

6.  More  time  should  be  given  to  the  biographies  of  inspiring 
teachers,  admirable  for  their  personal  qualities  and  effective  in 
their  dealings  with  pupils.  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the 
biography  now  commonly  studied  should  be  excluded  from  the 
course. 

7.  Finally,  the  introductory  course  should  consider  those 
potent  influences  exerted  by  every  institution,  which  lie  outside 
the  classroom  and  the  formal  machinery  of  instruction  and 
organization.  These  influences,  taken  together,  may  be  called 
the  nurture  of  the  school  and  the  college,  as  opposed  to  formal 
education  by  instruction. 

The  first  proposition  needs  little  discussion.  It  is  the  settled 
practice  of  a  considerable  number  of  institutions  to  offer  a 
year’s  work — one  full  course — in  the  introductory  study  of  the 
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history  of  education.  This  should  be,  I  think,  the  minimum 
requirement  for  all  prospective  teachers.  Experience  shows 
that  in  such  a  course  the  field  indicated  in  the  last  six  proposi¬ 
tions  given  above  can  be  covered  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
thoroness,  and  much  profit  to  the  student.  The  hours  devoted 
to  the  subject  may  well  be  divided  between  lectures,  twice  or 
thrice  weekly,  collateral  reading,  conferences,  the  writing  of 
reports  or  theses,  and  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
work  cannot  be  done  well  in  less  than  a  year.  If  for  any 
reason  a  shorter  course  must  be  offered,  thoro  study  should  be 
given  to  a  short  period,  in  place  of  the  too  common  attempt 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  superficially. 

Obviously,  the  universities  should  offer  advanced  courses 
for  prospective  teachers  of  the  history  of  education  itself ;  and 
quite  as  obviously  those  who  look  forward  to  such  work  should 
pursue  these  courses.  The  discussion  of  this  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  paper,  which  considers 
only  the  average  college-bred  teacher. 

Assuming  the  full  course  as  a  minimum,  then,  we  should 
confine  ourselves  to  our  more  immediate  educational  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ancestors.  Greece,  the  Roman  empire,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain — these  belong  especially  to  our  family, 
and  we  shall  find  more  than  enough  to  study  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  history  and  in  that  of  our  own  country,  without  going 
further  afield.  Emphasis  upon  this  matter  seems  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  because  of  a  too  common  tendency  in  some  announce¬ 
ments  of  courses,  and  especially  in  some  text-books,  to  a 
Hegelian  all-inclusiveness.  For  instance,  one  reads  in  recent 
university  calendars  such  bland  phrases  as,  “  A  survey  of  the 
whole  history  of  education,”  and,  “  The  development  of  the 
educational  ideal  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present 
time.”  The  small  text-books  excel  in  these  comprehensive  sur¬ 
veys.  One  recent  publication  begins  its  account  even  before 
the  dawn  of  civilization,  with  education  among  savages. 
Thence  it  passes  to  education  in  ancient  Sumir,  Akkad,  Egypt, 
China,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  India,  and  Medo-Persia,  and  so  on 
to  Greece,  Rome,  and  our  own  times.  All  this  is  accomplished 
in  less  than  three  hundred  pages.  The  more  cautious  writer 
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of  a  somewhat  better  book  agrees  that  “  we  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  vast  variety  of  tribes  which  are  still  in  a  savage  state.”  He 
even  admits  that  ”  it  might  be  sufficient  to  trace  the  history  of 
education  among  the  peoples  who  bear  the  Aryan  character  as 
that  has  developed  west  of  the  Caucasus.  But,”  he  adds 
hastily,  “  we  should  feel  the  survey  of  educational  history  to 
be  imperfect  if  we  did  so.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  com¬ 
prehend  other  races,  such  as  the  Hamitic,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Uro-Altaic;  and  not  wholly  to  omit  the  Aryan  element  south¬ 
east  of  the  Caucasus.”  Thus  we  meet  again  the  men  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  China,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the  Sumir- 
ians  and  the  Akkadians.  I  mention  these  matters  mainly  by 
way  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  reform.  We  should  prefer 
thoro  work  in  a  smaller  field  to  jaunty  skipping  over  the  entire 
civilized  past. 

The  greater  part  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to  the 
history  of  education  since  the  twelfth  century ;  not  only  for  the 
reason  just  given,  but  also  because  that  century  marks  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  educational  movement  in  which  we 
live, — the  beginnings  of  modern  institutions,  modern  studies, 
and  modern  educational  problems, — and  because  the  documents 
enable  us  to  trace  this  movement  to  our  own  day  in  all  its  sur¬ 
prising  uniformity  and  continuity. 

As  the  third  proposition  indicates,  college  courses  in  the 
history  of  education  have  apparently  gone  astray  in  giving  too 
much  attention  to  educational  theories  and  theorizers,  and  too 
little  to  the  educational  practices  and  problems  of  the  past. 
We  hear  too  much,  for  example,  about  Comenius,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Herbart;  too  little  about  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  universities  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

My  contention  is  that,  in  this  introductory  course,  the  pro¬ 
spective  teacher  will  profit  more  by  a  study  of  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  education  has  been  carried  on,  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  best  teachers,  of  studies,  methods,  text-books,  and 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  very  institutions  thru 
which  he  himself  has  passed,  than  by  the  examination  of  the 
great  mass  of  educational  doctrine  which  has  never  been  tested 
in  practice.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  so  effective  at  this 
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stage  as  the  concrete  example.  The  student  reads  with  interest 
Milton’s  picture  of  the  ideal  school ;  but  he  finds  much  more  of 
practical  suggestiveness  for  his  own  teaching  in  the  record  of 
the  wonderful  school  actually  carried  on  byVittorino  da  Feltre, 
or  of  the  work  done  at  Rugby  by  Thomas  Arnold.  He  gains 
more  from  the  study  of  actual  educational  reforms  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  were  secured, 
than  from  reading  the  mass  of  argument  pro  and  con  without 
that  knowledge.  The  study  of  educational  theorizers  and  re¬ 
formers  alone  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  education  is  a 
disjointed,  haphazard,  wavering  thing,  with  few  certainties  in 
either  principle  or  practice;  but  the  study  of  the  facts  reveals 
its  character  and  institutions  as  essentially  continuous  thru  the 
generations,  and  its  development  as  a  slow,  but,  on  the  whole, 
solid,  improvement.  And  in  spite  of  all  the  stupidities,  blun¬ 
ders,  and  inefficiencies  of  administration  and  instruction,  the 
experience  of  the  past,  as  opposed  to  its  theories,  yields  us  a 
vast  amount  of  educational  certainty  and  stability.  Moreover, 
it  teaches,  as  nothing  else  can  teach,  the  need  of  patience, 
persistence,  and  far-sightedness  in  all  efforts  at  educational 
reform. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  propositions  may  be  treated  together. 
They  are  both  closely  connected  with  the  third.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  emphasis  upon  secondary  and  higher,  rather 
than  elementary,  education.  Secondary  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  furnish  us  with  more  detailed  records ;  and  they  exhibit 
the  results  of  more  intelligent  teaching  and  administration. 
They  show  us  more  clearly  the  essential  continuity  of  education 
referred  to  above ;  the  gradual  steps,  the  ways,  and  the  means, 
of  practical  reforms;  and  their  far-reaching  results;  they  il¬ 
lustrate  divers  adaptations  to  local  and  national  conditions,  and 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  thru  many 
generations.  Moreover,  their  history  appeals  most  immediately 
to  the  student’s  own  experience  and  interests.  He  has  recently 
passed  thru  the  secondary  school ;  he  is  now  in  the  college. 
Their  influence  is  fresh  upon  him,  and  he  can  reflect  intelli¬ 
gently  upon  it ;  his  own  experience  furnishes  a  basis  for  the 
clearer  understanding  of  historic  conditions  in  all  their  com- 
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plexity  and  variety.  Other  reasons  might  be  urged,  but  the 
point  is  perhaps  sufficiently  clear.  You  will  understand  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  more  and  less.  Elementary  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  considered;  but  it  should  occupy  the  smaller 
part  of  the  course. 

A  true  sense  of  proportion,  moreover,  will  lead  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  history  of  educational  institutions  more  important 
than  that  of  individual  teachers  or  reformers;  and  therefore  to 
omit  much  of  the  educational  biography  now  current,  in  favor 
of  the  detailed  history  of  one  or  more  universities  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  This  matter  scarcely  needs  argument,  but  it 
deserves  mention  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  history  of 
education  has  been  too  often  regarded  as  merely  a  series  of 
educational  biographies. 

The  question  of  biographies  brings  me  to  the  sixth  point. 
There  is  too  much  study  of  educational  reformers  whose  lives 
are  anything  but  inspiring.  Too  often  their  histories  are 
merely  records  of  heart-breaking  struggles,  dismal  failures, 
and  tardy  recognitions.  The  biographies  chosen  ought  rather 
to  inspire  the  prospective  teacher  in  some  measure  with  the 
lofty  ideals,  the  sympathy,  the  insight,  the  charity,  the  justice, 
the  patience,  and  the  firmness,  of  great  teachers  of  the  past.  I 
heard  a  university  instructor  say,  not  long  ago,  that  his  teach¬ 
ing,  and  his  ways  of  dealing  with  students,  had  been  .revolu¬ 
tionized  by  reading  the  life  and  letters  of  Edward  Thring. 
Aside  from  the  examples  from  living  men  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  inspiration  to  be  the  right  sort  of  teacher  than  by  the 
study  of  biographies  such  as  this ;  and,  fortunately,  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  supply  our  needs.  Some  of  you  will  re¬ 
member  the  brief  biography  of  a  fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
quoted  by  a  speaker  before  this  association  last  year;  I  venture 
to  quote  it  again,  as  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  and  as  an 
example  which  should  forever  keep  one  from  becoming  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  magister  aridus:  “  He  loved  great  things,  and 
thought  little  of  himself;  desiring  neither  fame  nor  influence, 
he  won  the  love  of  men  and  was  a  power  in  their  lives ;  seeking 
no  disciples,  he  taught  many  to  know  the  greatness  of  the 
world  and  of  man’s  mind.” 
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Lastly,  the  course  described  should  consider  those  forces  by 
which  every  institution  influences  the  student  outside  the  class¬ 
room.  They  act  upon  him  simply  because  he  is  in  their 
presence,  whether  he  thinks  about  them  or  not.  They  con¬ 
stitute  an  effective  nurture,  which  forms  his  life  perhaps  more 
powerfully  than  all  his  hours  of  study.  Every  one  of  us  knows 
that  these  influences  exist  and  that  they  are  of  great  practical 
significance  in  education;  but  to  describe  and  appreciate  them 
is  a  delicate  task.  Even  so,  the  historian  ought  to  make  the 
attempt.  He  will  certainly  fail  to  touch  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  significant  things  in  the  history  of  education  if  he  is 
content  with  statutes  and  studies  and  reforms  and  organiza¬ 
tions  alone.  Somehow  he  ought  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  in¬ 
stitution — in  its  architecture,  in  its  memorials,  its  traditions, 
its  customs,  its  ideals,  and  the  character  of  its  teachers  and  its 
alumni — and  somehow  he  ought  to  find  the  interpreting  words 
which  will  chime  thru  the  whole  record  of  literal  facts  and 
give  them  a  living  significance. 

We  have  finally  to  ask,  what  are  the  aims  of  the  history  of 
education?  In  other  words,  what  effect  should  a  year  of  the 
study  above  described  produce  upon  the  thought  and  conduct 
of  its  students,  assuming  that  the  best  possible  results  are 
obtained  ? 

1.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that,  with  proper  teaching, 
general  training  in  historical  methods  and  the  use  of  historical 
materials  may  be  secured  in  this  subject  as  well  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  history. 

2.  I  should  be  glad  to  assume,  as  a  result  also  taken  for 
granted,  accurate,  detailed,  and  critical  knowledge  of  the 
ground  covered  by  the  course,  as  well  as  some  notion  of  the 
ways  and  resources  for  investigating  other  fields.  But  one  hears 
in  all  directions  from  teachers  in  service  the  call  “  Let  us  have 
it  boiled  down ;  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  subject.”  One 
man  writes,  in  effect,  “  Why  should  we  wade  thru  five  or  six 
thousand  pages  when  that  gem  of  a  book,  Hailmann’s  History 
of  pedagogy, gives  us  the  essential  facts  in  seventy-five  pages?” 
Not  only  do  small  text-books  by  their  very  smallness  cater 
abominably  to  this  demand,  but  they  make  matters  worse  by 
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easy  summaries  of  chapters, — on  which,  to  use  the  expressive 
phrase  of  Professor  James,  teachers  may  prop  their  minds. 
Of  course,  study  of  this  sort  is  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  examinations,  and  examiners  have  not  wholly  dis¬ 
couraged  it  by  the  questions  which  they  set.  Because  of  this 
attitude,  therefore,  I  insist  that  fruitful  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  must  involve  a  multitude  of  facts,  any  of 
which  may  appear  trivial  in  isolation  from  its  fellows,  but 
which  is  significant  enough  in  its  proper  setting.  In  this 
respect  it  is  not  different  from  any  other  college  course  in 
history. 

3.  But  the  most  significant  question  is,  What  are  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  professional  ends  which  the  study  should  serve?  I 
answer,  It  should  impart  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  the  academic 
past ;  that  the  teacher  may  regard  himself  as  the  dignified  main- 
tainer  and  perpetuator,  within  his  sphere,  of  whatever  is  hon¬ 
orable  and  enduring  in  educational  tradition.  This  purpose 
seems  to  me  of  great  importance  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
teacher  so  seldom  meets  the  direct  inspiration  of  an  educational 
policy  wrought  out  thru  generations,  with  solid  continuity  of 
growth,  and  the  sagacious  foresight  of  its  administrators.  The 
steadying  and  ennobling  effect  of  worthy  traditions,  worthily 
upheld,  in  any  human  endeavor,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discus¬ 
sion;  their  effect  on  the  profession  of  teaching  is  strikingly 
shown  in  certain  of  the  older  English  and  American  schools. 
But  most  of  our  institutions  lack  such  influential  traditions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  our  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  where  to  my  mind  they  are  most  needed,  and 
where  effective  traditions  are  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the 
perpetual  reform  and  improvement  of  the  program  of  studies 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  first  professional  aim  of 
the  history  of  education,  therefore,  is  to  supply  in  some  degree 
this  lack  of  immediately  present  examples  by  giving  to  students 
the  sense  of  kinship  with  a  great  past,  to  which  they  owe  at 
least  the  duty  of  maintaining  its  best  traditions,  so  long  as 
these  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

Again,  it  should  secure  the  certainty,  ease,  and  solidness  of 
professional  thought  and  action  which  come  from  knowing  the 
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best  and  the  worst  tilings  done  in  the  past  in  the  name  of  educa¬ 
tion.  An  intelligent  conservatism  results  from  knowing  those 
elements  of  educational  doctrine,  policy,  and  practice,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time ;  and  an  equally  intelligent  adapta¬ 
bility  and  tolerance  of  variety,  from  the  study  of  historic 
adaptations  and  the  recognition  of  their  continually  necessary 
progression.  These  qualities  of  conservatism  and  adaptability 
are  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  mere  fossil,  or  the  mere 
mercurial  follower  of  “  the  latest  thing  in  education.”  They 
are  the  intelligent  outcome  of  the  broad  study  of  educational 
forces,  with  their  immediate  and  remote  causes  and  results. 

The  “  practical  value  ”  of  the  subject  for  the  prospective 
teacher  lies  mainly,  I  think,  in  these  massive  results  of  the 
study, — in  the  general  ways  of  looking  at  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  matters — rather  than  in  pattern  solutions  of  the  small 
problems  of  teaching.  To  be  sure,  these  last  are  not  lacking, 
and  they  are  by  no  means  uninstructive  to  the  exp>erienced 
teacher.  In  many  respects  one  must  dissent  from  the  view  of 
Langlois  and  Seignobos  that  history  has  no  practical  utility  as 
a  guide  to  conduct.  But  for  the  university  student,  the  main 
result  should  be  increased  general  efficiency  as  a  teacher  and 
administrator,  rather  than  increased  skill  in  the  technique  of 
the  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach. 

Finally,  it  should  inspire  him  with  the  highest  ideals  of  his 
calling;  it  should  humanize  his  work;  it  should  forever  make 
him  responsive  to  the  voices  of  the  great  teachers. 

Arthur  O.  Norton 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  profession  of  a  school¬ 
master  is  one  that  is  more  apt  to  be  entered  upon  by  those  who  have  no 
particular  vocation  for  anything  else  than  any  other  profession.  A  certain 
number  of  young  men  go  up  to  the  University  every  year  who  are  conscious 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  earn  their  own  living  without  any  definite  idea 
as  to  hosv  this  is  to  be  done.  Of  these  some  become  civil  servants,  some 
solicitors,  some  drift  into  literature,  some  become  University  dons,  but 
many  tend  to  become  schoolmasters.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  while  there 
are  some  few  who  are  destined  by  tradition  or  predilection  to  be  school¬ 
masters,  a  far  larger  number  have  a  vague  feeling  at  the  back  of  their  mituls 
that  if  everything  else  fails  they  can  always  be  teachers. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  conditions 
in  England  and  it  is  not  entirely  a  foreign  scene — more’s  the 
pity.  However,  the  presence  of  so  many  persons  here  to-day 
indicates  such  an  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  program  as 
leads  me  to  hope  that  in  the  gallery  of  pedagogical  pictures 
this  may  soon  be  labeled  “  foreign.” 

One  of  my  chief  difficulties  in  addressing  the  Harvard 
Teachers’  Association  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  the  noticeably 
acquiescent  nature  of  my  audience.  I  fear  that  I  may  have  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  a  certain  Irish  preacher  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  interjects  very  often  the  expression,  “  But  per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  some  brother  present  who  does  not  believe 
this,”  and  then  proceeds  to  flay  that  mythical  personage  until 
thru  sheer  exhaustion  he  passes  to  a  milder  aspect  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  It  is  always  embarrassing  to  a  man  of  this  race  when  he 
cannot  find  an  unbeliever  to  convert  or  at  least  prevent  from 
giving  any  further  trouble.  It  may  have  been  that  the  maker 
of  this  program  had  this  in  mind  when  he  carefully  worded 
the  subject  so  as  to  exclude  our  friends  who  belong  to  the  ever 
diminishing  remnant  whose  educational  belief  is  summed  up 
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in  the  expression,  “  the  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  is 
the  one  thing  needful.”  This  removes  from  our  shoulders  any 
necessity  for  defending  the  general  proposition  of  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  puts  us  on  the  defensive  only  in  so  far  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  explain  in  what  this  training  should  consist. 

To  the  equipment  of  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  have  added  the  broad  out¬ 
look  upon  life  gained  by  the  study  of  the  history  of  education, 
the  record  of  past  endeavor  to  produce  efficient  citizens,  and 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  of  the  general  laws 
by  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  This  attitude, 
born  of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  sympathy,  is  well  expressed  by 
Kipling  in  his  description  of  the  relation  of  the  officer  to  the 
men  whom  he  has  trained : 

“  'E  knows  their  ways  of  thinkin’ 

And  just  what’s  in  their  mind  ; 

’E  feels  when  they  are  coinin’  on, 

And  when  tliey  lag  behind.” 

There  are  some  who  think  that  these  subjects  are  not  only 
efficient  helps  to  the  schoolman,  but  sufficient  helps.  With  such 
a  position  I  should  be  inclined  to  agree  if  the  college-bred  youth 
were  to  become  merely  a  private  tutor  engaged  with  a  few  chil¬ 
dren  and  preparing  them  for  a  school  or  college  examination. 
Again,  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
including  this  subject  among  those  deemed  indispensable  for 
the  successful  schoolman  if  there  were  strict  Federal  control  or 
even  strict  State  control  of  education,  so  that  from  a  central 
office  regulations  were  from  time  to  time  sent  out  and  even  the 
details  settled  by  this  authority.  Under  such  a  civil  service 
system  the  successful  schoolman  would  be  the  one  who  “  obeys 
orders  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  files.”  A  place  for  school 
management  might  be  found,  but  none  for  the  larger  subject 
of  organization  and  administration  which  suggests  a  part  in 
the  making  of  education,  rather  than  in  the  mere  imparting  of 
knowledge  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

The  subjects  already  discussed  might  be  classed  as  general 
inasmuch  as  they  are  recognized  as  necessary  in  all  systems  of 
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education,  at  home  and  abroad,  but  the  one  with  which  I  am 
to  deal  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  special,  for  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  education  in  America.  While  theoretically  and 
legally  education  in  America  is  a  State  function,  in  actual 
practice  the  municipality  is  the  responsible  body.  The  State, 
for  instance,  passes  a  law  by  which  every  child  between  certain 
ages  must  attend  school.  The  municipality  must  see  that  this 
law  is  enforced  and  must  make  provision  for  the  proper 
material  and  mental  environment  of  the  children.  Should  the 
municipality  fail  to  provide  adequate  educational  facilities  the 
responsibility  comes  back  upon  the  State  and  it  may  step  in  and 
make  provision,  charging  up  the  expense  of  the  same  against 
the  municipality.^  This,  however,  is  a  protection,  not  a 
practice.  As  a  general  proposition,  then,  the  school  is  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  municipality,  not  of  the  State ;  it  is  organized, 
governed,  and  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  their  children  trained  how  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
how  to  utilize  the  knowledge  they  already  have,  and  how  to 
add  to  that  knowledge.  The  American  community  is  quick  to 
recognize  that  this  is  its  most  valuable  asset  from  the  business 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  point 
of  view;  and  it  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the 
schools  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
the  community.  The  system  of  schools  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  is  but  the  community  of  municipal  systems,  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States  but  the  community  of 
State  systems.  There  is  a  unity  of  spirit  without  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  of  plan.  E  phiribus  tmtini  is  as  true  of  education  as  of 
politics.  It  is  this  peculiarly  American  method  of  dealing  with 
education  that  makes  specially  ’  nportant  the  subject  of  organi- 

’  By  reason  of  a  partisan  division  in  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of 
Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall  of  i8g7,  no  teachers  were  engaged  and  no  schools 
opened.  Remonstrance  from  the  citizens  producing  no  effect,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  His  appeal  to  the  local  board 
was  no  more  successful,  so  he  asserted  what  he  deemed  was  his  authority  and  sent 
a  deputy  to  open  and  organize  the  schools  and  appoint  teachers.  The  local  board 
appealed  from  this  action  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  fully  sustained  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  established  the  principle  that  the  State  Department  is  the  paramount 
instrumentality  in  enforcing  the  constitutional  right  of  all  the  people  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  common-school  system. 
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zation  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.  The 
local  system  of  schools  is  an  experiment  station  where,  with 
more  or  less  intelligence,  plans  are  formulated  for  an  efficient 
and  economical  management  of  education  for  that  community. 
The  school  officials,  the  Board  of  Education,  who  represent  the 
people,  and  the  school  staff,  who  are  the  advisers  of  these 
officials,  initiate  policies  and  do  not  merely  carry  out  the  details 
of  plans  sent  out  by  a  central  authority.  It  makes  one  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  sentiments  of  Lowe  who,  when  the  sweeping 
Franchise  Bill  was  passed  in  England,  said,  “  Now  we  must 
educate  our  masters.” 

Our  general  system  of  schools,  therefore,  demands  a  prac¬ 
tical  education  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  conduct  its 
affairs.  The  education  of  members  of  the  School  Boards  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  discussion,  for  which  I  am 
sorry,  as  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  this  to  a 
certain  degree  in  the  departments  of  education  in  our  univer¬ 
sities,  as  the  college-bred  man  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  likely 
men  in  a  community  to  be  chosen  on  a  Board  of  Education. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  conduct  of  the  schools  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  college-bred  man,  and  as  in 
every  line  of  business,  into  the  hands  of  the  young  men.  The 
question  that  meets  us  here  is  an  important  one :  “  Is  it  fair 
to  the  people  of  a  community  and  to  their  children  to  intrust  to 
the  young  college-bred  man,  without  training  and  without  ex¬ 
perience,  the  conduct  of  the  educational  system  ?  ”  ^\"hat  are 
his  general  qualifications?  He  has  passed  the  examinations 
and  received  the  degree  which  is  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 
He  has  a  good  character  and  possibly  is  industrious.  Let  us 
make  out  the  best  case  possible  and  suppose  that  he  has  had 
the  training  given  in  courses  in  the  history  and  the  theory  of 
education  and  he  goes  out  as  a  teacher,  a  principal,  or  per¬ 
chance,  a  superintendent  of  schools.  His  knowledge  of  the 
business  into  which  he  is  going  is  at  best  only  that  of  having 
passed  thru  such  an  institution  in  his  early  years,  and  his 
recollections  are  likely  to  be  of  persons  rather  than  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  .As  a  matter  of  fact  the  latest  impressions  are  nearly 
always  the  strongest,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  many  of  our 
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young  graduates  try  to  introduce  university  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  into  our  secondary  schools.  It  is  the  only  method  they 
know,  as  they  are  not  trained  men.  Such  a  person,  whether  as 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  feels  the  novelty  of  his 
position,  the  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  business,  and  takes 
what  seems  the  safest  way — the  avoiding  of  mistakes.  The 
record  of  some  of  these  persons  whom  I  have  known  reminds 
me  of  the  man  who  tried  to  tread  consistently  in  the  narrow 
path  that  separates  right  from  wrong.  President  Hopkins  at 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
described  the  politician’s  temptation,  and  it  has  a  certain  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  untrained  schoolman.  He  said :  “  To  con¬ 
ciliate  all  interests  and  offend  none  is,  under  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  the  politician’s  temptation.  The  study  of  the  doctrine  of 
averages  and  the  deft  use  of  expediencies  are  not  rearing 
statesmen  with  fire  in  their  hearts  and  fiber  in  their  brains.” 
Education  is  the  only  business  that  takes  in  men  to  conduct  its 
affairs  who  are  ignorant  of  the  business  and  who  learn  at  the 
expense  of  the  business.  The  perennial  subject  of  the  relation  to 
the  superintendent  to  his  school  board  would  not  be  heard  so 
often  if  the  men  who  are  occupying  the  positions  of  superin¬ 
tendents  were  trained  men  who  understood  their  business  and 
were  competent  advisers.  It  is  the  superintendent  who  is  willing 
to  make  his  recommendations  in  writing,  and  have  them  re¬ 
corded  and  exposed  to  criticism,  that  is  going  to  survive.  Even 
industry  and  integrity  are  not  enough  for  a  leader ;  there  must 
be  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  particular  business  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  the  possession  of  the  three  “  I’s  ”  (industry,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  integrity)  by  our  superintendents  would  result 
in  positive  advance  instead  of  mere  maintenance  of  position. 

But  our  system  of  schools  is  democratic,  and  the  teacher  of 
to-day  may  be  the  principal  of  next  year  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  year  following.  Hence  arises  the  great  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  education  in  the  subject  of  all  who  are  entering 
the  teaching  profession.  Universality  of  education  is  necessary 
in  a  country  where  the  highest  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  where  leadership  is  an  uncertainty.  Our  educational 
life  does  not  differ  materially  from  our  political  life,  and  the  man 
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who  studies  the  possibilities  of  his  profession  and  prepares  to 
forestall  the  hard  school  of  experience,  who  studies  carefully 
the  practical  situation  and  who  applies  the  knowledge  acquired, 
is  likely  to  rise  thru  the  mass  to  leadership.  Our  system  of 
schools  is  not  so  much  a  corporate  system  as  a  personal  system. 
“  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school  ”  has  been  quoted  thousands 
of  times,  and  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  relation  of  the 
superintendent  to  the  more  extended  area  of  an  American 
school  system.  We  have  been  much  interested  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  providing 
for  the  elections  of  efficient  School  Boards  in  this  country,  and 
a  very  necessary  and  laudable  work  it  is,  but  time  and  again  we 
have  found  a  Board  which  in  number  of  members,  mode  of 
election,  and  subdivision  into  committees  transgressed  all  the 
rules  upon  which  we  had  agreed  as  proper — and  yet  there  was 
an  excellent  system  of  schools  in  that  city.  The  reason  was 
not  far  to  seek.  There  was  a  superintendent  who  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,  who  studied  the  possibilities  of  his  business, 
who  kept  informed  of  experiments  and  progress  elsewhere,  who 
was  not  carried  hither  and  thither  by  every  wind  of  educational 
doctrine,  who  could  tell  foods  from  fads,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  the  confidence  of  the  public.  He  was  a  trained  man  along 
the  practical  lines,  and  such  is  the  kind  of  man  whom  we  are 
trying  to  develop  in  departments  of  education  thru  our  courses 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school 
systems.  We  are  anxious  that  as  soon  as  possible  we  may  be 
able  to  say,  that  it  is  not  true  of  America,  as  Professor  H.  C. 
Armstrong  says  it  is  of  England,  that  the  control  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  rests  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
and  amateurs.* 

*  Since  this  was  written,  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  address  of  Mr.  Clin¬ 
ton  Rogers  Woodruff  before  the  Commercial  Club,  of  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
the  fourth  of  March.  He  discussed  various  phases  of  municipal  government,  and 
in  a  peculiarly  convincing  manner  analyzed  the  situation,  and  suggested  practical 
remedies.  In  the  following  extract  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  *•  sys¬ 
tems  of  school  government”  for  municipalities,”  but  have  left  the  remainder 
unchanged.  Mr.  Woodruff's  analysis  of  inefficiency  holds  good  for  school  affairs 
and  the  changes  he  advocates  are  exactly  what  we'are  trying  to  bring  about  by  our 
study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.' 

'*  One  far-reaching  cause  of  the  inefficiency  in  our  systems  of  school  government 
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And  so  I  might  go  on  illustrating  to  you  the  great  need  of 
trained  men  in  the  management  of  the  great  educational  plants 
of  America,  but  in  the  comparatively  short  time  at  my  disposal 
I  desire  to  exemplify  my  philosophy  of  the  practical  by  sug¬ 
gesting  a  general  plan  of  work  in  this  phase  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  this  age  is  the  tendency 
to  recognize  the  progress  made  by  other  peoples  in  other  lands. 
The  problems  of  life  are  much  the  same  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  efforts  to  solve  them  whether  in  politics,  religion, 
education,  or  business  possess  a  common  interest.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  methodsof  his  competitor — 
whether  local,  national,  or  foreign — if  he  would  be  successful. 
Even  so  is  it  in  education,  and  as  each  nation  has  some  peculiar 
problems  arising  from  the  nature  of  its  government  or  the 
particular  requirements  or  genius  of  its  people,  its  contribution 
to  the  common  experience  has  a  definite  value.  I  believe  in 
the  value  of  comparative  study,  and  my  experience  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  education  has  led  me  to  favor  the  plan  of  entering 
upon  the  study  of  this  phase  of  education  from  the  national 
standpoint,  and  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  the  general  to  the 
particular.  I  should  commence,  then,  with  the  comparative 
study  of  certain  countries  in  their  efforts  to  solve  the  great 
edu..u*’onal  problem  of  producing  efficient  citizens.  Germany, 
France,  and  England  will  furnish  the  best  examples,  and  in  the 
stud}  of  these,  certain  well-defined  problems  will  present  them¬ 
selves  towards  the  solution  of  which  experiments  have  been 
made :  Germany,  for  instance,  in  its  secondary  school  system,  its 
technical  schools,  and  the  “  sandwich  ”  system  of  co-operation 
with  practical  work;  France,  with  its  highly  centralized  State- 
aided  and  State-controlled  system,  its  normal  training  system 
and  its  efforts  to  thoroly  secularize  its  schools ;  England,  with 
its  recognition  of  denominational  schools,  its  system  of  great 

has  been'ithe  failure  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  administration  and  legis¬ 
lation.  The  former  is  a  matter  of  business  ;  the  latter  of  policy,  or  politics,  if  you 
choose.  For  the  former  we  need  men  whose  whole  time  can  be  given  to  it,  who 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  and  fitness,  who  make  of  it  a  profession — a  life 
work.  In  the  latter  we  need  the  judgment  and  experience  which  come  from  the 
successful  pursuit  of  an  occupation,  men  who  are  not  absorbed  in  details,  but  who 
will  be  interested  in  the  broad,  general  features  of  the  situation.” 
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private  schools,  and  its  neglect  of  public  secondary  education. 
These  are  some  of  the  important  topics  that  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves.  This  study  will  be  conducted  always  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  system  of  education  in  America,  so  that  there  will 
be  not  only  a  standard  for  comparison,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
clearer  knowledge  obtained  of  what  is  being  done  in  our  own 
country. 

This  will  make  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  studyof  the 
organization  and  administration  of  education  in  America. 
W  hen  we  approach  this  we  recognize  the  aptness  of  Herbert 
Spencer’s  famous  expression,  “  the  disagreement  of  the  enquir¬ 
ing  ” ;  and  that  knowledge  may  be  gained  in  an  orderly  manner 
and  right  mental  habits  may  result,  it  is  wise  to  select  from 
the  State  systems  of  this  country  certain  typical  illustrations. 
All  States  arc  not  equally  valuable  as  subjects  for  investigation 
into  educational  systems,  as  some  systems  are  but  copies  of 
others;  and  others,  again,  present  but  few  problems.  Such 
States  as  New  York,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  and  California,  are  representative 
of  the  country  and  of  educational  experimentation.  These 
ought  to  be  studied  ^fter  a  well-defined  plan,  so  that  the  merits 
of  comparative  study  may  have  a  chance.  The  size  of  the 
class  will  dete.mine  whether  an  individual  or  a  group  will  be 
responsible  for  the  information  in  regard  to  a  given  State. 
The  State  in  which  the  university  is  situated  is  the  standard 
for  comparison  to  which  all  the  others  are  to  be  referred, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  opportunities  for  visitation  and  first-hand 
knowledge  from  officials. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anything  about  the  method  of  work,  but  I 
suggest  that  the  State  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  its 
early  history,  social  conditions,  class  of  inhabitants,  amount 
and  character  of  its  wealth,  its  proportion  of  urban  and  rural 
population,  and  other  such  characteristics,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  the  attitude  towards  education  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  division  of  powers  with  the  municipality  in  regard  to  edu¬ 
cation  is  very  important  in  these  times  of  centralizing  tend¬ 
encies,  and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  considered :  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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the  State  provisions  for  expert  teaching  (examination,  licens¬ 
ing,  and  training  of  teachers)  ;  expert  supervision  (township, 
country,  and  city)  ;  material  and  intellectual  environment  of 
pupils;  buildings — kinds,  plans,  furnishing,  etc.:  text-books — 
free,  uniform,  renting,  loaning,  provision  for  revision,  manu¬ 
facture  by  State,  edited  within  the  State,  authorized ;  course  of 
study — uniform,  provision  for  revision.  Such  are  a  few  of  the 
important  questions  to  be  considered. 

These  two  courses  afford  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
important  investigation  of  the  city  school  system.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  States  it  is  impossible  to  secure  efficient  results  by 
general  lectures,  and  therefore  the  comparative  method  ought 
again  to  be  used.  For  this  purpose  a  typical  city  should  be 
investigated  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  compared  with 
the  city  in  which  the  university  is  situated  or  some  other  city 
easy  of  access,  so  that  there  may  be  observ'ation  at  first  hand. 
A  system  in  operation  is  worth  many  in  reports.  This  observa¬ 
tion  should  be  regular  and  systematic,  the  results  reported  upon 
and  conferences  held  for  the  interpretation  of  these  observa¬ 
tions — otherwise  the  observation  loses  its  educational  value. 
The  city  in  its  sociological  aspects  is  studied  that  there  may 
be  a  setting  for  the  educational  life,  and  the  question  of  how 
the  educational  problems  are  solved  is  supplemented  by  the  im¬ 
portant  one  of  how  successfully  they  are  solved.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  time  to  explain  the  method  of  investigation  except 
to  say  that,  as  in  the  case  of  States,  it  must  follow  a  fairly  well 
defined  plan,  so  that  the  progress  in  class  work  may  be  regular 
and  valuable  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  the  students  may  have, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  State,  a  complete  study  of  these  cities 
in  usable  form,  a  valuable  handbook  on  contemporary  educa¬ 
tional  practice.  The  points  of  investigation  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention  in  any  detail,  so  I  shall  indicate  but  a  few :  The 
government  of  education — the  Board  of  Education,  how  elected, 
for  what  term,  number  of  members,  methods  of  organization, 
powers  and  duties,  resources ;  the  housing  of  the  pupils — plans 
for  buildings,  repairs,  janitor  service,  powers  of  expropriation 
of  land,  provision  for  playgrounds,  supplies,  etc. ;  the  teaching 
of  the  pupils — the  superintendent,  the  principals  and  teachers. 
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their  powers,  term  of  ofhce,  duties,  privileges,  remuneration, 
cpialifications,  and  interrelations;  the  intellectual  apparatus — 
the  selection  of  text-books,  the  making  or  changing  of  the 
course  of  study;  school  dk'isions — kindergarten,  elementary, 
high,  evening,  technical,  and  training  schools  and  supple¬ 
mentary  agencies.  These  are  but  some  of  the  points  of  im¬ 
portance  selected  at  random. 

But  there  should  be  a  distinctly  constructive  side  to  this 
work,  that  the  results  of  the  training  may  show  themselves  ere 
we  allow  the  youth  to  depart  to  his  work.  There  are  two 
aspects  of  this  investigation  that  stand  out  particularly,  viz., 
that  of  the  general  organization  of  a  system  and  that  of  the 
course  of  study.  While  in  the  class  discussions  much  can  be 
done,  yet  it  is  in  connection  with  these  two  aspects  that  special 
guidance  is  necessary.  Therefore  I  think  it  wise  to  require  of 
the  student  a  si>ecial  thesis  uix)n  either  one  of  these  aspects — 
not  a  comparative  study,  but  a  constructive  study  based  upon 
the  comparative  study,  in  which  he  offers  what  he  deems  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  in  some  city  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Again,  in  this  study  after  a  certain  amount  of  observation 
has  been  done  and  the  opportunities  are  available,  I  believe  it 
wise  to  give  the  opportunity  to  these  students  of  putting  their 
theories  into  practice  by  taking  entire  charge  of  a  class  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  under  skilled  supervdsion,  and  thus 
becoming  appreciative  of  the  practical  situation  on  the  teaching 
and  class-management  side.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  place 
some  in  a  principal’s  office  or  in  a  superintendent’s  office,  so 
that  they  might  better  understand  the  problems  of  the  day’s 
work  in  connection  with  the  larger  management  of  school 
affairs. 

There  may  be  some  present  to-day  who  may  doubt  the 
practicability  of  some  parts  of  this  plan,  but  there  is  little  in  it 
which  has  not  already  been  tried,  and  in  these  latter  days  when 
we  have  schools  of  education,  laboratories  right  at  hand,  we 
are  hoping  that  the  work  on  this  practical  side  will  be  further 
developed.  The  point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  that  the  student  is  putting  his  work  into  systematic 
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form,  that  he  is  making  an  actual  contribution  to  educational 
investigation  under  guidance,  and  the  result  of  that  work  is  a 
working  iiandbook  of  contemporary  educational  practice  cf 
more  value  to  him  tlian  all  the  text-books  on  school  organiza¬ 
tion  which  he  has  read  during  his  course.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  text-books  and  collateral  reading  and  shall  spare  you 
the  discussion  of  these  except  to  say  that  this  is  carried  on 
thruout  the  course. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  or  even  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  is  involved  in  such  a  study,  but  it  illustrates  the 
method  by  which  I  think  the  best  results  may  be  attained.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  take  any  aspect  of  any  of  these  subjects  and 
in  a  topical  manner  carry  out  an  investigation,  as  for  instance, 
the  question  of  secondary  education,  or  technical  education, 
or  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  but  these,  to  my 
mind,  are  undertaken  to  better  advantage  after  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  system  as  it  stands  with  its  problems  await¬ 
ing  solution.  Removal  from  the  setting  too  often  results  in  a 
disregard  of  the  setting,  a  fatal  mistake  in  education.  The 
result  of  such  a  training  is  the  person  who,  for  instance,  would 
make  over  our  secondary  school  system  in  terms  of  Germany, 
forgetting  that  we  are  Americans  with  American  traditions  and 
.American  ideals. 

Again,  comparison  involves  more  than  the  “  deadly  parallel 
column.”  Comparison  discloses  likeness  or  unlikeness,  each  of 
which  equally  demands  explanation.  It  is  always  worth  while 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  things,  the  reasons  for  certain  educa¬ 
tional  practices.  It  may  l)e  that  there  is  no  real  reason  except 
their  presence  in  the  organization  of  some  other  place  highly 
commended  by  some  travelling  educationist.  It  is  not  that  we 
can  find  an  adequate  reason — the  pity  of  it — but  it  brings  out 
clearly  that  everything  done  ought  to  be  explainable  on  reason¬ 
able  grounds,  and  this  can  be  impressed  upon  our  college  youth 
in  no  way  so  well  as  by  example.  The  comparison  involves  a 
consideration  not  only  of  which  way  of  those  disclosed  is  the 
better,  but  what  is  the  most  reasonable  manner  of  solving  this 
problem  considered  on  its  merits  as  a  problem.  In  this  way 
it  is  not  mere  gathering  of  facts  and  comparison  of  facts,  but 
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it  is  an  analysis  of  these  facts,  which  in  the  end  gives  us  ordered 
knowledge  and  is  the  essential  thing  in  the  scientific  process. 

The  aim  and  justification  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  not 
the  production  of  a  marketable  educational  plan  that  will  fit 
any  situation  or  make  any  situation  fit  it,  but  an  appreciation 
of  the  elements  that  enter  into  educational  problems,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  things  most  worth  while,  and  of  the  most  reasonable 
methods  of  attaining  these  desirable  ends. 

I  am  making  a  plea  for  the  study  of  the  profession  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  social  world,  that  education  may 
be  conducted  in  an  economical  and  efficient  manner.  To  this 
end  it  must  have  trained  men  who  understand  their  business, 
have  faith  in  it  and  in  themselves,  men  of  industry,  intelligence, 
integrity  and  individuality. 

It  is  such  organization  and  administration  of  education  that 
will  tempt  capable  men  into  the  profession,  men  who  will  not 
be  content  with  dealing  with  the  actual,  but  will  stretch  out  after 
the  possible,  and  we  have  lost  ground  in  the  past  by  not  making 
clear  the  immense  possibilities  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Let  me,  in  closing,  adapt  a  recent  stanza  of  Kipling’s  and  say : 

“  If  teaching  was  what  teaching  seems. 

And  not  the  teaching  of  our  dreams. 

But  only  putty,  brass,  and  paint. 

How  quick  we' d  drop  her  !  But  she  ain’t!” 

George  H.  Locke 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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THE  TEACHER’S  COMPENSATIONS 

When  I  began  to  tliink  of  the  subject  that  you  have  assigned 
me  to  si)eak  about,  “  The  Teacher’s  compensations,”  the  first 
thought  that  came  into  my  mind  was,  as  I  hurriedly  reviewed 
the  literature  of  the  topic,  as  I  thought  of  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  as  I  looked  around  at  the  various  plans  of  administer¬ 
ing  schools  and  school  systems,  the  first  thought  that  came  to 
me  was  that  “  Lack  of  compensation  ”  would  be  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  term  for  this  address.  When  I  think  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  fame  that  sometimes  comes  to  other  professions, 
especially  the  fame  that  arises  from  appreciative  dilineation  in 
literature,  I  fear  the  profession  of  teaching  fares  very  badly. 
Go  back  as  far  as  Horace  and  you  find  that  he  has  no  words 
but  those  of  satire  for  his  own  schoolmaster  Orbilius — the 
plagosus  Orbilius.  Think  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Thackeray, 
and  the  schoolmistresses;  think  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  taught 
nothing  well,  not  even  geography,  as  her  own  certificate  to 
Amelia  Sedley  testifies,  and  who  never  failed  to  toady  to  a 
title;  think  of  Mr.  Swishtail  and  Mr.  Veal,  the  names  of  two 
of  Thackeray’s  schoolmasters, — significant,  as  I  take  it,  of  their 
characters, — Mr.  Swishtail,  the  man  to  whom  the  birch  was  the 
greatest  of  educational  agencies,  and  Mr.  Veal,  the  man  of 
slight  scholarship,  of  unformed  mind  and  half-baked  character. 
Then  what  a  gallery  of  schoolmasters  Dickens  gives  us !  There 
is  the  odious  Creakle,  the  unspeakable  Squeers,  and  the  blunder¬ 
ing  Blimber,  whose  whole  educational  philosophy  was  summed 
up  in  the  words,  addressed  to  his  daughter,  “  Bring  him  on, 
Cornelia,  bring  him  on.”  Search  your  memories  for  delinea¬ 
tions  of  the  schoolmaster  in  American  literature,  and  the  one 
striking  portrait  that  emerges  is  the  picture  of  the  awkward, 
cruel,  greedy,  stujMd  Ichabod  Crane,  paitited  by  Washington 
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Irving.  So  you  see  that,  as  far  as  literature  goes,  fame 
and  honor  have  not  been  conferred  upon  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession, — just  the  reverse.  The  great  novelists,  the  great 
dramatists  have  vied  with  one  another  in  holding  the  school¬ 
master  up  to  ridicule,  and  that  is  probably  the  schoolmaster’s 
own  fault. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  history  of  education  we  find 
that  nearly  every  great  educational  reformer  has  been  treated 
harshly  by  his  contemporaries.  The  prophet  has  had  little 
honor,  nay,  he  has  been  barely  tolerated  in  his  own  country. 
Take  Socrates,  the  first  great  educational  refonner.  He  was 
put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth. 
Pestalozzi  led  a  life  of  poverty  which  was  relieved,  as  far  as 
the  public  eye  could  see,  only  by  derision.  Froebel  saw  him¬ 
self  accused  of  socialism  and  irreligion,  and,  tho  the  founder  of 
the  kindergarten,  which  has  made  his  name  immortal  and  his 
influence  immortal,  found  its  establishment  forbidden  by  law 
in  Prussia.  Take  your  own  great  educator,  Horace  Mann. 
If  I  have  read  the  history  of  Xew  luigland  aright,  his  life  was 
a  hard  struggle  against  the  strength  of  prejudice  as  well  as  the 
might  of  ignorance.  He  suffered  cruelly  even  at  the  hands  of 
Boston  schoolmasters. 

Such  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  true  reformer.  Again,  when 
I  look  around  me  upon  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
— because  you  will  understand  I  do  not  speak  here  of  university 
teachers — when  I  look  Upon  the  teachers  in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  villages — I  feel  that  the  compensations  presented  do  not 
tempt  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  last  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  shows  that  the 
average  salary  of  men  teachers  in  this  country  is  only  a  few 
cents  over  $49  a  month ;  of  women  only  a  few  cents  over  $39 
a  month.  Moreover,  in  very  many  places  the  conditions  of 
appointment  are  not  such  as  to  attract  teachers.  I  have  found, 
— and  I  have  seen  it  in  my  own  experience, — teachers  of  fine 
ability  and  fine  character,  men  and  women  of  refinement  and 
learning,  compelled  to  go  and  beg  a  place,  an  opportunity  to 
teach,  from  some  politician,  who  regarded  the  public  school  as 
the  legitimate  spoil  of  political  warfare. 
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I  find  too  that  in  most  places  in  this  country  teachers  are 
appointed  only  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago 
that  that  was  the  case  in  Boston, — I  believe  that  has  been 
changed, — but  in  most  of  the  smaller  towns  in  this  country  it 
is  the  case  still.  The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  common- 
school  teachers  in  this  country  change  their  places  every  year. 
Now,  how  can  you  expect  to  attract  to  the  teaching  profession 
the  highest  talent,  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability  and 
learning,  under  such  conditions? 

If  we  try  to  formulate  conditions  under  which  we  may  at¬ 
tract  teachers  of  the  highest  ability,  learning,  and  refinement, 
we  have  only  to  reverse  the  conditions  I  have  described.  In  the 
first  place,  we  certainly  need  to  have  a  more  permanent  tenure 
of  office  than  the  yearly  tenure.  Quite  possibly  we  have  gone 
too  far  in  the  direction  of  permanent  tenure  in  New  York  City, 
where  we  have  made  the  tenure  of  the  teacher  a  life  tenure  after 
a  probationary  period  of  three  years ;  possibly  that  is  going  too 
far.  On  the  other  hand,  I  recall  that  only  last  June,  in  a  town 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  Connecticut,  where  there  were 
twenty-one  teachers,  eleven  of  them  were  notified,  by  a  school 
committee  that  had  just  been  elected  four  weeks  previously, 
that  their  services  would  no  longer  be  required;  not  because 
there  was  any  charge  that  their  work  was  inefficient,  not 
because  there  was  any  reason  for  it,  but  simply  because  their 
places  were  wanted  for  others,  friends  and  relatives  of  members 
of  the  school  committee.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  United  States,  where  this  yearly  plan  of  appoint¬ 
ment  prevails,  things  are  as  bad  as  the  condition  described  in 
this  Connecticut  village ;  but  I  do  say  that  a  teacher  cannot  do 
his  or  her  best  work  so  long  as  there  is  that  constant  fear  of 
not  being  reappointed  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  I  have 
taken  the  ground  in  my  own  city  that  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  teaching  profession,  a  great  deal  better  for  the  schools, 
and  a  great  deal  better  for  the  children,  that  the  teachers  should 
be  relieved  of  that  constant  fear  of  losing  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  than  that  we  should  run  the  risk  of  keeping  a  few  poor 
teachers  a  year  or  two  longer  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
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kept  them.  If  there  were  any  ground  for  believing  that  the 
plan  of  yearly  reappointment  rids  our  school  systems  of  poor 
teachers  much  might  be  said  in  its  favor,  but  such  has  not  been 
the  experience  under  that  plan.  It  has  simply  resulted  in 
enabling  school  committeemen  and  their  friends,  who  are  so 
disposed,  to  use  the  schools  as  the  spoils  of  war. 

In  the  second  place,  reasonable  compensation  to  the  teacher 
involves  considerably  more  liberal  pay  than  is  now  given  in 
most  places  in  this  country.  In  the  city  of  Boston  I  believe  you 
pay,  comparatively  speaking,  large  salaries.  They  are  not 
quite  as  high  now — they  were  once  much  higher — as  the 
salaries  paid  to  the  public-school  teachers  in  the  city  of  New 
York :  and  one  result  is,  that  we  are  bringing  some  of  your  very 
best  teachers  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

In  New  York  City  a  woman  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  begins  at  a  salary  of  $rKX)  and  receives  an  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  $40  a  year  until,  if  she  continues  to  teach  in  the  first 
six  grades,  she  receives  a  maximum  of  $1240;  in  the  seventh, 
or  first  half  of  the  eighth  grade,  she  will  go  to  a  maximum  of 
$1320;  and  if  she  teaches  what  we  call  the  graduating  class,  or 
last  half  of  the  eighth  grade,  a  maximum  of  $1440.  Men 
teachers  begin  at  $900,  and  receive  an  annual  increase  of  $105 
until  a  maximum  of  $2100  is  received,  and,  in  the  graduating 
class,  $2400.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  these  salaries,  which  I 
believe  are  the  highest  in  the  world  for  elementary  school  work, 
are  salaries  that  may  be  paid,  or  ought  to  be  paid,  in  every  city 
and  village  in  the  country,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  New  York  City  is  probably  higher  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  country;  but  I  do  say  that  if  we  are  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  people  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  if  those  people  are  to 
have  the  necessary  opportunities  for  culture,  for  improvement, 
for  getting  breadth  of  mind  thru  travel  or  thru  going  to  the 
summer  school  of  the  university,  we  must  pay  all  over  this 
country  proportionately  high  salaries.  I  know  of  no  higher 
service  that  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  this  country  can 
at  present  render  to  their  profession  than  to  unite  in  a  great 
effort  to  place  teachers’  salaries  upon  such  a  basis  that  they 
will  attract  men  and  women  of  a  high  order  of  valent  to  the 
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schools,  and  will  enable  them,  when  in  the  schools,  to  prosecute 
that  work  of  self-improvement  without  which  no  teacher  can  be 
a  f^reat  teacher,  nor  even  a  good  teacher. 

riien  again,  I  think  one  of  the  compensations  that  a  teacher 
ought  to  have  is  an  advisory  voice — some  voice  at  any  rate — 
not  only  in  making  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  but  in  de¬ 
termining  the  methods  of  teaching.  Just  how,  in  a  very  large 
city,  such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  or  New  York,  to  devise  a  plan  by 
which  the  teachers  shall  have  some  voice  in  the  making  of  the 
curriculum  is  an  ex’ceedingly  delicate  and  difficult  one.  I  tried 
it  myself  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  New  York  in  this  way: 
In  1902  the  borough  school  boards,  formerly  established  in 
each  of  the  boroughs  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  abolished, 
and  the  entire  school  administration  was  centralized  in  one 
school  department.  It  became  necessary  to  make  a  course  of 
study  that  would  cover  the  whole  city  and  reconcile  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  various  borough  courses.  This  was  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  work,  one  that  required  to  be  done  with  great 
care  and  delicacy,  on  account  of  conflicting  plans  and  ideals. 
W’e  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it  done,  and  done  with  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  friction.  I  attribute  that  fact  to  my  calling  into 
coun.sel  a  very  large  numher  of  principals  and  teachers  in  each 
of  the  boroughs,  and  assigning  them  to  various  committees 
charged  with  particular  pieces  of  work.  The  result  was  that 
the  teachers  and  the  principals  of  the  schools  felt,  when  the  new 
course  of  study  was  promulgated,  that  it  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  their  own  course,  and  that  it  concerned  them  to  make 
that  course  a  success.  They  are  making  much  more  ©f  an 
effort  for  the  success  of  that  curriculum  than  if  it  had  been 
an  equally  good  curriculum  imposed  upon  them  from  the  out¬ 
side.  I  do  not  say  that  the  teachers  made  the  curriculum.  I 
do  say,  however,  that  thru  representative  committees  the 
teachers  were  consulted  about  its  formation,  and  great  defer¬ 
ence  was  paid  to  their  opinions  and  very  many,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority,  of  their  suggestions  were  adopted. 

Then,  again,  I  think  it  should  be  one  of  the  teacher’s  com¬ 
pensations  to  have  some  freedom  in  teaching.  I  am  happy  to 
notice  that  freedom  in  teaching  is  spreading  from  the 
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universities  down  to  the  elementary  schools.  When  I  first  ob¬ 
served  the  work  in  New  York  City  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
I  found  a  .manual,  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  each  teacher, 
that  prescribed  in  the  most  minute  manner  how  each  subject, 
and  each  part  of  each  subject,  should  be  taught.  That  manual 
was  long  ago  abolished.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
deadening,  more  crushing  in  its  effect,  than  such  a  manual, 
except  it  be  a  principal  who  insists  upon  directing  every  bit  of 
the  work  in  each  class  and  prescribing  how  each  teacher  shall 
teach  each  subject.  I  think  such  a  principal  is  even  worse  than 
such  a  manual.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  teacher  teaching  with 
any  success  or  with  any  enthusiasm  who  has  not  reasonable 
freedom.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  power  inherent  in  some¬ 
one  to  check  extravagances  and  to  correct  obvious  faults.  We 
all  know  how  much  assistance  a  young  teacher  needs,  and  how 
much  she  may  obtain  from  a  strong,  sympathetic  principal ;  but 
I  have  seen  bright  young  teachers  from  the  training  schools 
and  the  colleges,  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  amply  supplied 
with  good  ideas  about  teaching,  who  had  the  zeal  crushed  out 
of  them  the  very  first  week  by  a  principal  who  sneers  at  all  of 
the  innovations  that  emanate  from  the  college  or  the  normal 
school.  After  all,  however,  the  principal  is  the  great  center  of 
everything  in  the  school.  Where  you  have  a  principal  who 
knows  how  to  encourage,  to  check  if  need  be,  to  give  assistance, 
to  restrain  a  little  here  or  a  little  there,  but  never  to  crush 
enthusiasm,  never  to  prevent  a  teacher  from  making  experi¬ 
ments,  a  principal  who  will  guide  by  suggestion  rather  than  by 
command  or  direction,  then  you  will  have  a  good  school ;  in 
such  a  school  there  will  be  compensation  for  the  teacher  in 
working.  It  is  one  of  the  legitimate  compensations  of  every 
workman. — the  joy  of  accomplishing  something  according  to 
his  own  ideas  and  in  his  own  way. 

Another  of  the  compensations  that  the  teacher  is  entitled  to 
is  interest  in  the  work  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Such  interest 
is  often  destroyed  when  a  teacher  is  compelled  to  teach  some¬ 
thing  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about,  or  takes  no  interest 
in.  It  was  only  yesterday  afternoon  that  one  of  my  assistants 
brought  me  the  case  of  a  teacher  who,  he  claimed,  should  not  be 
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advanced  in  pay  because  of  inferior  work.  I  asked,  “  In  what 
respect  was  her  work  inferior?  ”  He  said,  “  She  teaches  her 
reading  well,  she  teaches  her  arithmetic  well,  and  her  grammar 
and  other  subjects,  hut  she  cannot  teach  music.”  I  do  not  yield 
to  anyone  in  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  music  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  hut  we  all  know  that  there  are  some  people 
who  cannot  teach  music.  I  said,  “  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall 
hold  that  teacher  hack  simply  because  she  cannot  teach  music. 
You  can  get  some  other  teacher  to  teach  music  in  her  class.” 
I  recall  that  President  Eliot  has  frequently  pointed  out  how 
much  the  teaching  in  Harvard  improved  after  the  students 
elected  those  subjects  in  which  they  were  most  interested,  and 
the  ])rofessors  found  they  were  teaching  an  interested  class  of 
students.  But  how  would  it  have  been  if,  before  the  elective 
system  was  introduced,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  not  having 
had  an  interested  class  of  students,  each  professor  in  Harvard 
harl  been  obliged  to  teach  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
whether  he  knew  them  well  or  not,  or  whether  he  was  interested 
in  them  or  not?  One  of  the  reasonable  compensations  that 
belong  to  a  teacher  is  surely  the  interest  that  arises  when  one 
is  assigned  to  work  for  which  one  is  peculiarly  fitted.  If  it  is 
found  that  one  teacher  can  teach  English  better  than  most  of 
the  others,  why  not  let  him  teach  English?  If  another  teacher 
can  teach  arithmetic,  or  can  teach  drawing  pretty  well, 
why  not  let  him  devote  his  attention  to  that?  And  I  say  all 
of  these  things  upon  this  one  ground, — not  because  we  want 
to  make  teachers  richer,  not  primarily  because  we  want  to  make 
teachers  happier,  but  because,  under  the  circumstances  that  I 
have  described,  they  will  do  their  best  work  among  the  children 
of  this  country.  That  is  the  chief  ground  upon  which  I  base 
this  entire  argument,  whether  it  be  for  increased  salary,  for  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  work,  for  freedom  of  teaching,  for  a 
pension,  which  I  forgot  to  mention — and  I  am  glad  I  just 
thought  of  that  at  the  moment.  One  of  the  reasonable  com¬ 
pensations  of  a  teacher,  who  cannot  possibly  become  rich  on 
his  or  her  salary,  is  a  pension.  That  is  something  we  have 
established  in  New  York.  The  lowest  pension  we  pay  to  any 
teacher  who  retires  after  thirty  years  of  service  is  $600,  and 
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the  maximum  is  $1000;  in  the  case  of  principals  the  maximum 
is  $1500. 

Mr.  Seaver.  From  what  fund  is  the  pension  taken? 

Mr.  Maxwell.  The  larger  part  of  it  comes  from  five  per 
cent,  of  the  excise  moneys  collected  in  New  York,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  $300,000  a  year.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
pensions  at  present  to  retired  teachers  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  something  over  $400,000  a  year.  The  teachers  of  New 
York  City  have  asked  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  add  to 
the  pension  law  a  clause  providing  that  one  per  cent,  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  salary  of  every  teacher  of  the  city  to  add  to 
this  sum,  which  will  raise  a  sum  of  over  $150,000,  the  annual 
amount  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  being  this 
year  considerably  over  $15,000,000. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  reasonable  compensations 
that  belong  to  the  teacher.  I  have  not  mentioned,  however,  the 
chief  one.  The  chief  one  comes  from  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  must  come  to  every  teacher  on  looking  back  upon  work 
well  done  in  so  great  and  so  good  a  cause. 

When  I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  of  the  satirical  way  in 
which  literature  has  treated  the  teaching  profession  I  might 
have  noted  one  exception, — presumably  there  are  many, — and 
that  is  the  delineation  of  Bartle  Massey,  in  Adam  Bede,  by 
George  Eliot.  You  remember  of  course  that  fine  old  school¬ 
master  with  his  night  school,  where  he  would  teach  the  young 
men  of  the  neighborhood  how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher; 
and  possibly  you  will  remember,  when  Adam  Bede,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  his,  was  going  away  after  paying  him  a 
visit,  the  touch  of  personal  pride  in  the  old  man’s  soliloquy,  as 
he  watched  his  stalwart  pupil  striding  down  the  road,  “  He  had 
good  teachiii’;  he  had  good  teachin’.” 

On  Thursday  last  I  happened  to  go  into  a  school  in  New 
York  City  which  I  think  I  had  never  been  in  before, — you  see 
we  have  between  six  and  seven  hundred  school  buildings, — and 
I  found  in  charge  of  the  highest  class  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  teaching  forty-five  years.  He  had  taught  here  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  at  first,  then  had  drifted  down  to  New  York,  and 
had  b^n  teaching  there  nearly  forty  years  in  that  one  building. 
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In  the  days  when  he  might  and  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
principal  of  a  school  that  dignity  could  be  attained  only  by 
political  influence,  of  which  he  had  none.  So  he  remained 
simply  as  teacher  in  the  highest  class  in  his  school.  I  noticed 
in  his  class  not  only  how  well  the  boys  appeared  to  have  been 
taught,  but  how  erect  was  their  carriage  and  how  manly  their 
bearing,  tho  they  came  from  the  poorest  tenement-house  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  New  York  City.  The  principal  of  the  school  told 
me  that  often  prominent  and  wealthy  men  who  had  been  pupils 
in  this  school  thirty  years  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  come 
in  to  speak  to  this  teacher,  and  tell  of  the  benefits  that  they  had 
derived  from  his  instruction.  I  took  great  pleasure  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  this  teacher,  and  finding  out  his  way  of  influenc¬ 
ing  boys,  and  I  could  see  the  honest  pride  he  had  in  his  work. 
He  told  me  many  incidents  of  how  his  former  pupils  had  come 
back  to  thank  him  for  what  he  had  done  for  them.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  better  than  money  or  any  dignity.  He 
seemed  to  take  more  enjoyment  in  it  and  was  apparently  more 
proud  of  it  than  any  official  honor  that  could  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him. 

There  is  a  story  which  Lady  Gregory  has  unearthed  from  the 
folk  lore  of  Ireland,  that  seems  to  illustrate  in  some  degree 
what  I  mean.  An  Irish  peasant  is  supposed  to  have  dreamed  a 
dream.  “  I  dreamt  that  I  died,”  he  said,  “  and  when  I  was 
brought  before  the  Great  Judge  he  said,  ‘Patrick, you  have  been 
a  great  sinner  in  life,  but  you  have  done  a  little  good  in  the 
world,  and  for  the  little  good  that  you  have  done  I  will  send 
you  to  heaven  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  blades  of  grass  in 
the  earth,  but  after  that,  on  account  of  your  evil  deeds,  to 
hell.’  ”  “  That  is  not  enough  of  heaven,”  said  Patrick.  “  Well, 
then,”  said  the  Great  Judge,  “  I  will  send  you  to  heaven  for  as 
many  years  as  there  are  sands  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea.” 
“  That  is  not  enough  of  heaven,”  said  Patrick.  “  Then  I  will 
send  you  to  heaven  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  drops  of 
water  in  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth.”  “  That  is  not  enough  of 
heaven,”  replied  Patrick.  “  Send  me  to  hell  for  as  many  years 
as  there  are  blades  of  grass  upon  the  earth,  as  there  are  grains 
of  sand  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea,  as  there  are  drops  of  water 
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in  the  ocean,  but  after  that,  heaven.”  And  the  Great  Judge,  on 
account  of  the  faith  that  was  in  the  man,  said,  “  Then  all  your 
years  shall  be  those  of  heaven.” 

Perhaps  the  analogy  is  exaggerated,  but  it  will  serve  to  con¬ 
vey  my  meaning.  The  teacher  must  often  work  under  oppres¬ 
sive  and  vexatious  conditions,  he  must  often  endure  poverty 
and  even  privation,  he  may  often  be  subjected  to  indignity,  but 
if  he  has  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  he  will  have  the  com¬ 
pensation — a  compensation  that  does  not  come  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  to  any  other  profession — the  compensation  of  seeing  his 
work  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  his  pupils  and  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  people  among  whom  he  ministers. 

William  H.  Maxwell 

City  SaPERixTENDENT  of  Schools, 

The  City  of  New  York 


ADVISABLE  OMISSIONS  FROM  THE  ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM,  AND  THE  BASIS  FOR  THEM* 


There  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  amount  of  subject- 
matter  in  the  common-school  curriculum  of  the  present  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  one  generation  ago.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
back  the  common  studies  were  the  three  R’s,  plus  spelling, 
geography,  some  history,  some  physiology  and  hygiene,  and 
possibly  some  music  and  drawing.  To  these  have  been  added 
hand  work,  including  either  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  or  all  three ;  nature  study,  literature  in  the  primary 
department  as  a  subject  separate  from  beginning  reading;  and 
physical  exercises.  Hence  there  are  several  more  studies  now 
than  a  generation  ago. 

The  topics  included  under  the  various  studies  have  also  in¬ 
creased.  For  instance,  while  history  was  formerly  confined  to 
the  eighth  grade,  or  to  the  seventh  and  eighth,  it  now  frequently 
includes  pioneer  life  and  industrial  history,  and  extends  thru 
the  higher  four  or  five  grades.  Home  geography  has  been 
added  to  the  former  geography,  and  the  whole  subject  now 
extends  frequently  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  thru  the 
seventh  or  eighth,  while  formerly  it  began  with  the  fifth  year 
of  school.  Music  and  fine  arts  are  also  much  more  prominent 
than  formerly,  extending  over  a  greater  number  of  years. 

Finally  the  amount  of  detail  considered  under  the  individual 
topics  has  also  greatly  increased.  One  generation  ago  we  were 
reasonably  content  with  mere  outlines,  or  at  least  with  brief 
presentations  of  subjects.  Now  the  principles  of  interest  and 
apperception  require  enough  detail  to  produce  vivid  and  in¬ 
teresting  pictures,  so  that  our  books  are  now  thicker  than 
formerly,  and  oral  instruction — which  allows  much  “  filling 
in  ” — is  more  popular.  The  increase  of  subject-matter  from 
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this  cause  is  possibly  even  greater  than  that  due  to  either  of  the 
other  two  causes. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  now  have  more  studies  than 
formerly,  more  topics  under  many  of  them,  and  more  detail 
under  the  topics.  These  additions  altogether,  probably 
double,  and  possibly  treble,  the  work  required  a  generation  ago. 

If  we  assume  that  children  at  that  time  did  all  the  work 
that  they  well  could,  and  that  general  conditions  have  remained 
the  same,  children  are  now  submerged  with  school  work. 

But  the  full  truth  of  that  assumption  is  to  be  doubted.  For 
example,  beginning  reading  receives  about  half  the  time  devoted 
to  it  twenty  years  ago,  oral  work  in  literature  often  receiving 
the  other  half.  But  children  now  learn  to  read  more  rapidly, 
beyond  question,  than  formerly,  reading  from  two  to  five 
times  as  much  matter  during  the  first  three  school  years.  In 
other  words,  we  may  assume  that  improved  methods  have  led 
to  the  accomplishment  of  more  work  in  a  given  time  in  educa¬ 
tion,  as  in  manufacturing. 

Nevertheless  it  is  too  evident  that  the  common-school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  seriously  overcrowded  to  need  discussion.  Many 
educators  are  extremely  emotional  in  their  complaints  on  this 
account,  and  suggest  that  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the 
present  material  be  dropped. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  overcrowding  are  not  so  apparent. 
Secondary  teachers  think  that  they  might  speedily  find  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  their  state  of  surfeit,  if  they  could  devise  some  means 
of  escape  from  the  pressure  from  the  college.  But  are  they 
sure  that  they  are  right?  The  common  schools  are  suffering 
a  similar  evil  without  such  outside  influen''^*.  When  grade 
teachers  get  beyond  the  three  R’s,  spelling,  and  a  modicum  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  there  is  no  public  pres¬ 
sure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  teach  any  recorded  amount. 
What  portion  of  the  public  or  even  of  school  superintendents 
knows,  or  greatly  cares,  just  how  much  ground  is  covered  in 
literature,  history,  color  work,  drawing,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  physiology  and  hygiene,  manual  training,  music, 
nature  .study,  and  gymnastics?  Indeed,  in  the  newly  adopted 
New  York  City  course  teachers  are  either  expressly  instructed. 
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in  printed  directions,  or  evidently  expected,  owing  to  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  directions,  to  choose  only  that  amount  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  which  they  can  treat  properly.  Yet  in  that  city  the 
complaints  against  overcrowding  are  numerous  and  violent 
enough  to  produce  the  suspicion  that  the  school  authorities  are 
standing  over  the  teachers  with  a  lash,  to  compel  them  to  do 
an  impossible  task.  What  is  the  explanation?  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found  primarily,  tho  not  wholly, 
within  the  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  impose  heavy  burdens  upon 
themselves,  then  to  go  into  mourning  in  consequence.  And  this 
is  the  case  with  grade  teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  under 
the  guidance  of  ideals,  or  ideas,  that  themselves  lead  to  over¬ 
crowding.  College  professors,  no  doubt,  are  subject  to  the 
same  ideas ;  otherwise,  their  influence  on  the  high  school  would 
be  chargeable  solely  to  their  natural  perversity.  The  mfl- 
lennium,  therefore,  might  not  come  to  high  schools  even  if  col¬ 
leges  ceased  to  exist;  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  secondary 
teachers  would  have  to  blame  themselves  for  an  overcharged 
curriculum,  if  they  could  no  longer  make  the  college  a  scape¬ 
goat  for  such  ills.  The  fact  is,  overcrowded  curricula  are  the 
fashion,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions. 

Let  us  see  the  reasons  for  this  condition.  In  particular,  let 
us  consider  the  main  ideas  that  have  been  guiding  teachers 
during  the  last  generation  in  the  selection  of  subject-matter  for 
the  elementary  schools,  and  detennine  to  what  extent  these 
ideas  are  now  acceptable  as  standards  for  selection.  Then  we 
shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  omissions  that  these  accepted 
standards  require. 

I.  Belief  in  utility  long  ago  established  the  three  R’s  in  the 
curriculum,  to  be  accompanied  by  spelling,  composition  work, 
grammar,  geography,  and  some  physiology.  This,  to  be  sure, 
might  be  material  quite  free  from  thrilling  incident  for  the 
pupil,  but  it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  later  life. 

Our  present  interpretation  of  social  requirements  and  needs 
includes  this  doctrine  of  utility,  but  is  much  broader. 

In  the  first  place,  health  is  accepted  as  a  larger  factor  in  life 
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and  in  the  school.  We  therefore  require  not  only  physiology 
and  hygiene,  hut  physical  examinations  of  children,  games,  and 
physical  exercises  in  abundance. 

Secondly,  history,  including  civics,  and  nature  study,  must 
be  added  to  these,  without  debate. 

Thirdly,  our  belief  in  emotion,  as  a  vital  factor  in  securing 
efficiency,  is  far  stronger  than  formerly.  Hence  much  more 
emphasis  is  placed  on  literature,  music,  and  fine  arts,  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Thru  the  latter  subjects  one  is  made  not 
only  more  refined  and  sympathetic  in  various  directions,  but 
more  energetic  as  well ;  one  function  of  emotion  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  energy,  and  energy  is  coming  to  take  the  same  rank  in 
education  as  steam  takes  in  manufacturing. 

Fourthly,  the  old  notion  of  utility,  coupled  with  greater 
belief  in  efficiency,  calls  also  for  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art.  These  are  studies  that  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Indeed  the  accepted  principle,  “  no  im¬ 
pression  without  expression,”  not  only  strongly  supports  these 
subjects,  but  is  even  insisting  that  an  end  point  of  practice  be 
added  to  various  other  studies,  such  as  fine  art,  literature,  and 
nature  study, — thereby  threatening  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  such  branches. 

In  brief,  therefore,  our  present  interpretation  of  social  re¬ 
quirements  and  needs,  as  the  first  standard  of  selection  of  a 
curriculum,  is  far  broader  than  that  of  a  generation  ago. 
Utility  is  still  our  watchword,  but  not  the  bread-and-butter 
variety  alone.  High  ideals,  permanent  interests,  energy,  and 
ability  to  apply  theory,  also  rank  among  the  most  useful 
acquisitions  and,  accordingly,  we  have  added  numerous  lines 
of  study  to  the  meager  curriculum  of  our  childhood.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  there  is  no  satisfaction,  at  this  point,  to  be  gained 
by  tho.se  desiring  to  curtail  the  curriculum. 

But  other  ideas  have  Ijeen  very  important  in  introducing  and 
rejecting  subject-matter,  especially  the  topics  within  these 
separate  lines  or  studies. 

2.  The  children’s  mental  ability  is  one  of  these  ideas.  In 
the  main  the  limits  in  the  children’s  power  of  comprehension 
have  always  acted  as  a  check  to  the  introduction  of  material. 
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Vet  not  an  absolute  one  by  any  means.  A  retentive  memory^ 
for  example,  has  often  led  to  the  introduction  of  memory  gems 
from  the  Bible  that  could  not  be  comprehended  till  later.  But 
we  have  now  become  generally  convinced  that  there  is  so  much 
classic  material,  even  in  the  Bible,  which  children  can  fairly 
understand,  that  there  is  no  need  of  admitting  other  selections. 
The  one  argument  supporting  this  conviction  is  the  fact  that, 
the  younger  a  chikl,  the  more  important  that  each  year  and  each 
subject  of  study  shall  prove  richly  nourishing  to  him.  The 
fullest  possible  growth  now  is  the  fullest  preparation  for  the 
future.  Therefore,  it  is  folly  to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the 
future,  and  any  subject  that  cannot  be  fairly  comprehended  by 
the  child  at  the  time  it  is  presented,  should  be  excluded. 

3.  The  children’s  interest  has  been  a  third  factor,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  preceding,  and  recognized  as  increasingly  important 
in  recent  years.  On  the  whole,  interest  is  necessary  for  the 
same  reason  as  comprehension,  because  both  are  essential  to 
proper  digestion.  But  the  interest  likely  to  be  aroused  by  a 
subject  should  not  be  an  absolute  test  of  its  worth.  Every  kind 
of  subject-matter  should  run  the  gantlet  of  the  first  two  factors 
named, — to  wit,  social  needs  and  the  child’s  ability  to  com¬ 
prehend, — before  being  accepted  in  the  curriculum.  But  not 
so  with  this  third  point.  Indeed  these  first  two  standards, 
particularly  the  first,  may  be  so  important  as  to  overrule  the 
third  entirely.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  our  admission 
of  spelling,  writing,  the  multiplication  table,  and  beginning 
^reading  into  the  curriculum.  For,  certainly,  we  do  not  expect 
the  intrinsic  interest  excited  by  these  studies  to  make  children 
hilarious.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  improved  methods,  there 
is  some  school  work  that  approaches  dnidgery  in  nature  and  we 
propose  to  retain  it  because  it  is  a  social  requirement.  The 
test  of  interest,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely  binding.  We  can 
only  say  that,  in  general,  whatever  does  not  promise  to  excite 
an  intrinsic  interest  has  one  strong  point  scored  against  it ;  and, 
unless  other  reasons  for  its  acceptance  are  particularly  strong, 
it  should  be  rejected. 

A  fourth  factor  that  has  been  very  influential  on  admissions 
to  the  curriculum  has  been  the  scientific  attitude  towards  knowl- 
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edge.  According  to  this  idea,  any  fact  is  valuable  because  it  is  f 

a  fact,  and  should  therefore  be  learned.  Remarks  of  that  kind  ' 

are  frequently  heard  in  nature-study  classes.  It  is  partly  the  .• 

love  of  mere  logical  completeness  that  has  led  to  extensive 
classification  in  grammar  and  in  science,  and  that  insists  on  the 
cause  of  the  seasons  in  geography.  But  this  idea  should  be  ) 

utterly  rejected  as  a  standard  of  selection,  on  the  ground  that  .  i 

it  has  no  negative  side;  it  lets  down  the  bars  for  anything  and  ^ 

rejects  nothing;  hence,  it  is  non-selective  and  cannot  guide. 

A  fifth  extremely  infiiiential  factor  has  been  “  the  harmonious  I 

development  of  all  the  faculties,”  as  the  accepted  aim  of  in-  ■ 

struction.  But  what  topic  would  be  rejected  when  tested  by  ^ 

relation  to  this  aim  ?  Like  the  former,  it  is  a  blanket  e.xcuse 
for  anything  and  everything.  Recall,  for  instance,  how  it  has  * 

favored  the  hard  problems, — the  puzzles  that  puzzled  the 
teachers  in  arithmetic,  the  mere  lists  of  names  in  geography  i 

and  of  dates  in  history.  It  should  be  utterly  rejected  as  a 
standard  of  selection,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  absolutely  non-  \ 

selective. 

•Mental  development  should  he  expected  as  a  very  valuable  ] 

by-product  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  accomplishment 
of  pieces  of  work  that  for  other  reasons  deserve  to  be  done. 

Only  when  this  view  is  taken,  and  when  the  above  statement  is 

forgotten  as  a  test  of  subject-matter,  is  there  promise  that  one 

of  the  chief  barriers  to  a  sane  curriculum  will  be  removed.  It 

must  be  admitted  that  the  last  two  points,  when  applied  to  the 

high  school  and  the  college,  tend  to  knock  the  props  from  under 

some  prominent  studies,  as  algebra,  for  instance ;  but  I,  for  one, 

am  ready  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  subjects  that  owe 

their  existence  in  the  curriculum  mainly  to  the  fact  that  they 

contain  facts  or  exercise  the  mind.  Life  is  too  full  of  large  ♦ : 

specific  ends  to  be  attained,  to  allow  time  for  work  that  has 

no  really  tangible  object. 

The  sixth  and  final  factor  that  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the 
prevalent  conception  of  thoroness.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
ruling  notion  of  thoroness  is  the  most  vital  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  present  problem.  It  is  also  one  that  concerns 
the  high  school  and  college,  as  well  as  the  elementary  school.  ’ 
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Thoroness  in  spelling  means  the  mastery  of  every  word; 
thoroness  in  primary  arithmetic  means  a  knowledge  of  every 
possible  combination  of  numbers  within  a  certain  limit. 
Thoroness  in  beginning  reading,  and  in  writing,  likewise  means 
primarily  ability  to  recognize  or  make  each  word  and  letter. 
In  these  subjects,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  special  organization 
of  matter  called  for;  the  unit  of  progress  is  one  small  fact; 
questions  as  to  what  is  large  and  small,  or  as  to  relative  values, 
do  not  fit  in,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  any  single 
part.  One  must  simply  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  work  until 
he  reaches  the  end,  taking  all  as  he  goes.  Here  the  sum  of  the 
details  in  each  study  makes  up  the  whole :  hence,  in  these  cases, 
the  proverbs  hold  that  “  thoroness  has  to  do  with  details,”  and 
that  “  trifles  make  perfection.” 

Now  it  is  natural  to  want  to  apply  this  conception  of  thoro¬ 
ness  to  other  branches  of  learning,  thereby  placing  all  the  parts 
of  literature,  history,  nature  study,  and  geography  on  the  same 
level,  as  equally  worthy  of  attention.  Then  it  becomes  the 
employment  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  to  “  run  down  facts.” 

But  their  task  is  hopeless;  for  there  are  so  many  possible 
things  to  consider  that  such  studies  as  these  have  practically  no 
beginning  or  end ;  they  contain  very  many  large  and  innumer¬ 
able  small  thoughts,  many  of  the  largest  being  not  even  in 
print,  but  to  be  read  between  the  lines.  And  thoroness  in 
these  means,  first  of  all,  judicious  selection,  a  careful  choosing 
of  the  more  valuable  parts,  with  willingness  to  neglect  the  rest. 
This  latter  is  the  vital  point  here.  Thoro  instruction  parallels 
good  discipline  in  the  requirement  that  many  things  be  over¬ 
looked.  Until  we  have  learned  to  slight  and  even  to  omit  out¬ 
right,  as  well  as  to  lay  special  emphasis  here  and  there,  we  are 
unprepared  to  read  a  book  intelligently;  and  until  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  thoroness  favors  such  action  freely,  we  lack  one  of  the 
first  elements  necessary  for  the  selection  of  a  curriculum, 
particularly  the  major  part  of  it,  the  details.  In  brief,  thoro¬ 
ness  in  the  treatment  of  most  topics  means  the  selection  of  the 
main  points,  and  whatever  details  are  necessary  to  support 
them,  with  the  neglect  or  omission  of  whatever  facts  are  com¬ 
paratively  unnecessary  or  irrelevant  to  these  main  issues. 
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Of  the  six  standards  for  selection  that  have  now  been  con¬ 
sidered,  two  are  rejected  outright  because  they  are  practically 
non-selective,  namely,  truth  for  truth’s  sake  and  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties ;  and  one  needs  very  serious 
modification,  the  conception  of  thoroness.  Accordingly  we 
hold  to  the  following  propositions  in  the  rejection  of  subject- 
matter  : 

( 1 )  Whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  plain  relation  to 
some  real  need  of  life,  whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical,  or 
utilitarian  in  the  narrower  sense,  must  be  dropped. 

(2)  Whatever  is  not  reasonably  within  the  child’s  compre¬ 
hension,  likewise. 

(3)  Whatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his  interest;  un¬ 
less  it  is  positively  demanded  for  the  first  very  weighty 
reason. 

(4)  Whatever  topics  and  details  are  so  isolated  or  irrel¬ 
evant  that  they  fail  to  he  a  part  of  any  series  or  chain  of  ideas, 
and  therefore  fail  to  be  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any 
large  point.  This  standard,  however,  not  to  apply  to  the 
three  R’s  and  spelling. 

Xow  for  the  application  of  these  standards. 

It  is  evident,  at  the  start,  that  in  spite  of  our  large  number 
of  studies,  not  one  can  be  wholly  omitted.  Reform  does  not 
lie  in  that  direction.  It  is  well  to  call  to  mind,  too,  when 
violent  complaints  break  forth  against  our  excessive  number, 
that  the  French  program  for  the  common  .school  includes  all 
the  branches  that  we  ordinarily  have,  and  distributed  over 
about  as  many  years.  Substantially  the  same  statement  holds 
for  Germany,  for  while  she  largely  neglects  handwork,  except 
sewing  for  girls,  one  of  her  most  prominent  subjects  is  religion. 
And  the  English  code  of  1900,  for  the  public  elementary  school, 
almost  duplicates  the  German  plan,  with  the  exception  that 
various  kinds  of  handwork  tend  to  take  the  place  of  religion. 
Judged  by  these  civilized  nations,  therefore,  we  have  not  yet 
gone  mad  in  our  devotion  to  fads. 

Omissions,  then,  must  be  confined  to  particular  topics  and 
details.  Again  the  example  of  the  French  is  suggestive,  for, 
every  second  year  of  their  course,  they  largely  duplicate  the 
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work  of  the  preceding  year,  thus  devoting  nearly  one-half  of 
all  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  review,  aside  from  the 
abundance  of  review  provided  while  the  ground  is  being 
covered  for  the  first  time. 

( I )  Let  us  first  apply  these  standards  to  arithmetic. 

The  contents  of  even  the  newer  texts  can  be  scarcely  any 
guide  whatever,  because  commercial  competition  has  made 
these  books  almost  encyclopedias  on  quantitative  facts.  But  on 
the  basis  of  social  custom,  our  first  standard,  the  following 
things — very  often  taught — may  well  be  omitted  : 

Apothecaries’  weight. 

Troy  weight. 

Examples  in  longitude  and  time,  except  the  very  simplest, 
involving  the  15'’  unit,  since  our  standard  time  makes  others 
unnecessary. 

The  furlong  in  linear  measure. 

The  rood  in  square  measure. 

The  dram  and  the  quarter  in  avoirdupois  weight. 

The  surveyor’s  table. 

Tal)le  for  folding  of  paper. 

All  problems  in  reduction  ascending  and  descending,  involv¬ 
ing  more  than  two  steps. 

The  G.  C.  D.  as  a  separate  topic,  but  not  practice  in  detecting 
divisibility  by  2,  3,  5,  and  10. 

All  common  fractions  except  those  of  a  very  low  denomina¬ 
tion  and  customary  in  business. 

All  work  with  L.  C.  M.  except  the  L.  C.  M.  of  such  very 
common  denominators  as  those  just  mentioned. 

Complex  and  compound  fractions  as  separate  topics. 

Compound  proportion. 

Percentage  as  a  separate  study,  with  its  cases. 

True  discount. 

Most  problems  in  compound  interest,  and  all  in  annual 
interest. 

Problems  in  partial  payments,  except  those  of  the  very 
simplest  kind. 

The  same  for  commission  and  brokerage ;  for  example,  all 
problems  involving  fractions  of  shares. 
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Prolit  and  Loss  as  a  six^cial  topic. 

E(iuation  of  payments,  made  unnecessary  by  improved  bank¬ 
ing  facilities. 

I’artnership,  made  unnecessary,  in  the  old  sense,  by  stock 
companies. 

Cube  root. 

All  algebra,  except  such  simple  use  of  the  equation  as  is 
directly  helpful  in  arithmetic. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  arithmetic  may  be  omitted  as  a 
separate  study  thruout  the  first  year  of  school,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  need  of  it,  if  the  number  incidentally  called  for 
in  other  work  is  properly  attended  to. 

(j)  In  geography  the  following  subject-matter  might  well 
go: 

All  explanation  of  the  cause  of  seasons,  except  the  mere 
fact  of  the  changing  direction  of  the  sun’s  rays.  There  is  no 
social  demand  for  such  matter  (except  possibly  teachers’  ex¬ 
aminations)  and  it  is  beyond  the  grammar-school  pupil’s  com¬ 
prehension,  calling  into  use  our  second  standard. 

The  cause  of  the  tides,  leaving  the  fact  only. 

Quite  probably  one  of  our  two  treatments  of  Asia,  Africa. 
Australia,  and  South  America.  French  and  German  children 
study  their  native  country,  very  thoroly,  and  Europe 
fairly  well.  They  attempt  comparatively  little  with  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  We  would  be  unwilling  to  adopt  their 
plan.  P)Ut  why  could  we  not  have  one  go(xl  treatment  of  these 
four  continents — with  more  interesting  detail  than  we  or¬ 
dinarily  present  in  either  our  small  or  our  large  geography, — 
and  then  expect  the  supplementary  reading  to  continue  this 
geographical  knowledge?  It  should  be  remembered  that,  while 
we  have  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading,  its  content 
is  not  usually  prescribed.  But  it  should  be.  This  plan  might 
save  one  year  of  geography  work. 

(3)  In  grammar  the  potential  mood  can  probably  be 
omitted,  and  all  of  the  minor  classifications,  such  as  the  kinds 
of  limiting  and  of  qualifying  adjectives,  of  coordinate  and  of 
subordinate  conjunctions,  etc.  This  .separate  subject  need  not 
then  deceive  more  than  one  year  of  study,  with  one  period  daily. 
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S(j  niucli  for  the  omission  of  somewhat  definite  topics,  a  very 
inadequate  treatment,  1  must  admit. 

These  suggestions,  if  adopted,  might  lead  to  some  improve¬ 
ment.  But  the  main  remedy  lies  outside  of  them,  and  is  to  be 
fcjund  in  a  changed  conception  of  thoroness.  Thoroness,  as  we 
saw,  involves  much  selection,  with  special  emphasis  on  main 
issues  and  such  details  as  are  really  necessary  to  them,  with 
corresponding  neglect  of  other  facts.  But  the  average  scholarly 
person  is  disinclined  to  selection,  involving  omission;  indeed, 
his  conscience  revolts  at  such  intellectual  slovenliness.  He  sets 
to  work  to  master  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  by  taking  one  verse 
at  a  time,  just  as  he  would  master  a  spelling  lesson  by  learning 
one  word  at  a  time.  He  can  get  a  history  lesson  of  five  pages, 
because  he  can  learn  all  the  facts  presented;  but  a  twenty- 
page  lesson  would  be  beyond  his  power,  because  he  has  never 
learned  to  choose  principal  points  and  let  others  go.  Thoro¬ 
ness  in  these  cases  includes  all,  where  it  should  include  only  a 
select  portion. 

Here  is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  teachers  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  a  modern  curriculum.  Everyone  believes  in  an  en¬ 
riched  course  of  study,  with  many  options,  in  accordance  with 
the  environments  and  abilities  of  children  and  teachers.  But 
the  latter,  being  accustomed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
take  everything  as  they  go,  in  spelling,  in  the  multiplication 
table,  etc.,  even  to  the  end, — often  the  bitter  end, — are  confused 
when  they  come  to  such  studies  as  literature  and  nature  study 
that  really  have  no  well-defined  beginning  or  end.  What  can 
they  do?  Merely  begin,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can,  and  then 
sigh  over  the  impossible  task  assigned. 

And  when  finally  one  topic  has  been  chosen  from  among  a 
'dozen  suggested,  as  the  crayfish  for  example,  in  nature  study, 
note  the  same  tendency  to  go  from  loginning  to  end, — in  this 
case,  from  head  to  tail, — observing  “  all  that  one  can  find.” 
How,  otherwise,  would  one  know  when  he  had  finished?  I 
am  not  wanting  to  decry  the  average  teachers  here.  These 
remarks  apply  rather  to  our  so-called  best  teachers,  to  those 
who  are  really  excellent  in  most  respects. 

In  one  of  our  best  schools  I  was  recently  present  while  a 
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second-grade  class  reached  the  conclusion  that  grasshoppers 
habitually  lived  in  dry,  sunny  places,  the  children,  when  play¬ 
ing,  having  seen  them  there.  They  decided  that  the  insect 
went  under  boards  and  rocks  when  it  rained,  and  some  related 
how  they  had  fed  some  captive  grasshoppers  apple  and  water. 

I  saw  a  fifth  grade  write  out  a  description  of  a  dead  red  oak 
leaf,  the  paper  nearest  me  reading  as  follows : 

RED  OAK  LEAF. 

Size,  "/Yz  inches  long ;  4  inches  widest  part. 

Shape,  somewhat  oval — widest  at  top. 

Lobes,  alternate;  long  pointed,  10  lobes  on  leaf. 

Indentation,  10  indentations,  rounded,  deep,  alternate. 

Petiole,  short,  thick,  dark  brown,  mid  vein  thinner  near  top 
of  leaf. 

Veins,  alternate,  thin,  not  many. 

Color,  dark  brown,  near  mid  vein. 

What  a  mass  of  worthless  matter  in  such  instruction !  Much 
of  it  so  valueless  that  there  is  no  pretense  of  reviewing  it  next 
day ;  it  is  even  unnecessary  for  examinations.  Here  lies  proba¬ 
bly  the  greatest  waste  in  our  instruction.  Where  there  is  no 
careful  selection  of  details,  there  is  only  an  aggregation ;  chaos 
rules  there,  and  despair  is  constant,  because  the  field  can  never 
be  covered. 

The  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  such  haphazard  work, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  about  improvement.  However,  the 
difficulty  lies  not  in  method,  but  in  the  choice  of  matter,  and  I 
desire  to  make  three  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject-matter  in  those  branches  that 
easily  offer  meie  aggregations  of  facts,  like  history,  geography, 
and  nature  study,  should  be  brought  under  as  few  large  head¬ 
ings  as  possible,  just  as  a  good  lecturer  is  under  obligations  to 
present  his  thoughts  under  a  very  few  points.  These  head¬ 
ings,  too.  should  be  so  worded  as  to  be  truly  restrictive.  Chap¬ 
ters  in  history  on  “  Columbus  ”  or  “  the  early  explorers,”  and 
“  the  settlements ;  ”  or  in  geography  on  “  the  Western  States,” 
do  not  meet  this  requirement ;  they  admit  a  wide  range  of  fact. 
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much  of  which  may  be  practically  valueless.  Suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  some  of  my  friends, 
we  study  in  history  How  the  Europeans  found  a  new  world. 
How  Spain  took  j^ossession  of  this  new  world.  How  a  rival 
sprang  up  in  France,  How  the  English  came  to  be  a  second 
rival,  etc. ;  also,  in  geography.  What  are  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries  that  have  become  established  in  the  Western  States, 
and  their  cause.  Such  headings,  because  they  are  definite 
problems  and  therefore  restrictive,  would  insure  extensive 
eliminations  of  minor  topics  in  most  of  the  studies. 

In  the  second  place,  those  subtopics  should  be  selected  in 
each  branch  of  study  that  are  the  best  types  of  large  groujis, 
and  that  thus  give  control  of  the  strategic  positions  in  the 
field.  In  history,  for  example,  the  causes  of  our  wars  might 
be  considered  in  detail,  but  the  study  of  the  wars  themselves 
should,  I  believe,  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  crucial  campaigns 
and  battles,  these  being  accepted  as  representative  of  the  others. 
So  irrigation  about  Salt  Lake  City,  or  in  Southern  California, 
might  be  carefully  studied,  once  for  all,  as  a  type  of  such 
attempts  the  world  over.  There  is  already  a  growing  con¬ 
viction  that  strategic  positions,  as  secured  by  types,  should 
receive  the  same  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  as  strategic  posi¬ 
tions  in  a  physical  way  receive  in  warfare.  As  that  idea  is 
applied  further,  it  will  make  us  willing  to  omit,  entirely,  many 
topics  that  we  now  include,  and  do  more  intensive  work  on  a 
few. 

In  the  third  place,  the  leading  questions  that  need  to  be 
answered  under  each  type,  or  other  topic,  need  to  be  clearly 
conceived  in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  selection  of  details.  For 
instance,  I  have  an  extension  class  of  76  primary  teachers — 
much  above  the  average  in  ability — who  agreed  on  22  little 
points  that  they  desired  to  teach  on  the  cat,  as  a  topic  in  nature 
study.  But  until  the  principal  questions  that  they  had  to 
to  answer  in  regard  to  the  cat  were  known,  to  which  these  many 
facts  might  be  the  answers,  their  subject-matter  was  absolutely 
unorganized,  and  they  were  unprepared  to  give  the  instruction. 
Now  our  main  interest  in  cats  is  as  pets,  and  if  we  set  out  to 
learn  (ij  to  what  extent  cats  can  provide  for  themselves,  and 
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therefore  (2)  to  what  extent,  and  how,  we  should  take  care 
of  them  as  our  pets,  we  shall  cover  all  that  is  necessary  about 
them.  And  when  we  desire  only  the  answers  to  these  problems, 
we  are  given  a  standard  that  allows  the  omission  of  the  number 
of  teeth,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  forty 
other  facts  that  might  consume  time;  in  short, that  lets  us  know 
when  we  are  done  with  the  cat.  So,  if  we  set  out  to  find  out 
how  grasshoppers  sometimes  prove  injurious  to  man,  and  whac 
means  may  be  used  to  destroy  them,  we  must  discuss  the  food 
of  the  insect,  his  voracious  appetite,  his  means  of  locomotion 
and  quickness,  his  enemies  (including  parasites),  his  protection 
by  mimicry,  and  his  stages  of  development ;  but  we  shall  have 
no  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  he  knows  enough  to  go 
under  cover  when  it  rains,  provided  he  can  find  cover,  or  the 
fact  that  he  can  eat  apples,  since  he  will  never  get  many  apples 
to  eat  anyway. 

Similarly,  in  geography,  if  we  set  out  to  learn  what  are  the. 
main  industries  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  Western  States, 
with  the  causes,  we  shall  need  to  consider  the  climate  and 
topography,  as  the  princii)al  key  to  the  situation,  and  then  the 
mining,  lumbering,  ■  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trade  and 
manufacturing  centers,  etc.,  but  we  shall  have  no  excuse  for 
bounding  all  the  States,  learning  each  capital  and  locating 
various  capes,  small  towns,  insignificant  mountains,  etc. 
Above  all,  we  shall,  be  unwilling  to  drop  into  the  state-treat¬ 
ment  of  our  theme,  which  means  a  mere  aggregation  of  facts, 
dry  enough  to  cause  a  healthy  child  to  long  to  play  hooky, 
not  for  the  pleasures  anticipated,  but  for  the  pains  escaped. 

These  three  recommendations  together  call  for  such  an 
organization  of  subject-matter  as  has  thus  far  been  scarcely 
attempted.  The  thoroness  customary — and  probably  justi¬ 
fied — in  the  three  R’s  and  spelling,  ignored  unity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  entirely;  indeed,  was  independent  of  it.  But  the  thoro¬ 
ness  proper  to  other  studies  presupposes  organization,  and  is 
based  upon  it.  This  kind  of  thoroness  requires  that  much  at¬ 
tention  be  directed  to  relative  values  or  perspective,  and  to 
sequence,  just  as  in  a  story. 

And  such  organization  must  be  planned  from  the  learner's 
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point  of  view.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  content  of 
studies  lias  been  determined  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
so  far  as  there  was  a  point  of  view,  and  the  love  of  “  truth 
for  truth’s  sake  ”  has  been  so  marked  that  one  fact  has  seemed 
nearly  as  good  as  another ;  hence  the  curriculum  of  the  common 
school  reveals  little  selection  or  pedagogical  arrangement. 
Studies  like  geography  and  nature  study  are  little  more  than 
conglomerate  masses  of  fact,  showing  our  educational  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  still  in  the  barbarous  stage.  Studies  in  the  high 
school  and  college  are  little  better.  History,  for  example,  is 
no  better  organized  there  than  in  the  grades,  and  probably  not 
so  well.  To  be  sure,  in  some  subjects,  there  is  a  more  highly 
developed  classification,  but  it  is  not  the  classification  most 
appropriate  to  the  learning  mind,  because  the  scientist’s  point 
of  view  is  not  that  of  the  learner;  it  is  rather  that  of  the 
philosopher,  wlio  has  digested  his  field  and  then  arranges  it 
logically,  not  psychologically. 

The  extent  to  which  pedagogical  organization  of  most 
studies  is  lacking  is  most  clearly  revealed  by  turning  to 
literature,  the  only  branch  that  is  not  an  offender  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Literature  shows  a  few  large  thoughts  supported  by 
innumerable  details;  but  the  latter  are  so  subordinated  to  the 
former  that  the  outline  of  the  whole  is  simple,  and  relative 
values  are  apparent.  Also  the  sequence  from  fact  to  fact  is 
so  close  that  reproduction  from  memory  is  easy.  Here  is  the 
ideal.  The  problem  is.  Shall  other  studies,  likewise  containing 
an  abundance  of  rich  thought,  aim  at  similar  organization ;  shall 
they  approach  a  narrative  form,  thus  providing  an  easy  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  eliminating  all  detail  that  is  irrelevant  or  that  fails 
to  fall  into  line?  If  literature  were  accepted  as  a  standard  for 
other  studies,  as  to  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  if 
intelligence  were  shown  in  the  attempt  to  attain  this  standard, 
we  should  omit  much  of  what  we  now  teach,  and  complaints 
against  overcrowding  would  be  fewer. 

In  conclusion,  altho  some  large  topics  should  be  omitted, 
reform  in  the  main  is  not  to  be  effected  by  lopping  off  here  and 
there,  but  by  changing  the  present  aggregation  of  ideas  in  each 
study  to  an  organized  body  of  thought.  It  is  not  the  task  of 
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grade  teachers  nor  of  scientists,  but  of  the  most  advanced  and 
ablest  students  of  education,  who  are  as  well  posted  in  subject- 
matter  as  in  the  principles  of  education  itself.  Even  these 
have  more  than  a  life  problem  in  such  a  task. 

More  than  insight,  however,  is  necessary  to  bring  about  such 
a  change.  The  violence  of  complaints  among  teachers  against 
overcrowding  has  been  only  equaled  by  their  obstinacy  when 
it  came  to  definite  omissions.  But  we  must  honestly  agree  to 
be  willing  to  omit  many  things,  even  tho  they  have  long  been 
held  sacred,  and  were  even  instrumental  in  bringing  many  of 
us  to  our  present  high  state  of  efficiency.  All  of  us  have  been 
radicals  for  some  years  in  admitting  new  things.  Let  us  now 
apply  the  same  spirit  to  the  omissions. 

Frank  M.  McMurry 


Teachers  Coi.lege, 

Columbia  University 
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THE  CULTURE  ELEMENT  AND  ECONOMY  OF 
TIME  IN  EDUCATION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  held  in 
Boston  in  July,  1903,  one  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  a  broad 
and  thoro  investigation  was  formulated  as  follows :  “  An 
inquiry  into  the  contemporary  judgment  as  to  the  culture 
element  in  education,  and  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
the  combined  school  and  college  course.” 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Education  is  to  re¬ 
port  upon  all  proposed  investigations  and  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
appropriations  for  conducting  such  inquiries  as  it  approves.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appf)inted  hy  the  Council  to  clearly  define 
the  topic  and  indicate  the  niethods  of  inquiry  to  be  pursued — 
this  preliminary  report  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council.  This  article  is  in  answer  to  a  request  for  a  fuller 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  mover  of  the  investigation. 

There  is  some  warrantable  incredulity  as  to  the  value  of  such 
investigations,  and  many  believe  wisdom  resides  with  the  few 
and  will  be  imparted  to  the  many  most  advantageously  by 
whatever  channels  the  age  naturally  provides.  The  best 
answer  to  objections  is  the  results  of  several  investigations 
made  by  the  National  Educational  Association  the  past  twelve 
years,  since  the  Council  in  a  formal  way  first  undertook  to 
recommend  them.  I  will  illustrate  by  the  history  of  the  one 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

The  Committee  of  Ten,  appointed  in  1892,  made  a  report  on 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States.  The  rejxjrt  was 
first  suggested  as  a  means  to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  vexa¬ 
tious  lack  of  uniformity  in  college  requirements  for  admission. 
The  report  did  not  offer  a  final  solution  of  the  difficulties,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  its  sub-committees,  did  formulate  very  impor¬ 
tant  principles  of  secondary  education,  which  led  to  an  animated 
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discussion  of  the  whole  question  thruout  the  country.  A  phase 
of  the  problem  was  taken  up  later  by  the  Committee  on  College- 
Entrance  Requirements  which  advocated  the  so-called  “  unit 
courses  of  study  ’’  as  the  only  basis  of  unifonnity  feasible. 
This  suggestion  was  adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  and  later  by  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  is  likely  to  be 
considered  favorably  by  other  associations.  As  a  result  of  the 
investigations  begun  in  1892  we  have  a  degree  of  relief  from 
the  various  demands  of  the  colleges  and  universities  as  to 
admission,  and,  far  more  important,  there  has  been  a  great 
stimulus  of  thought  regarding  secondary  education,  and  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  its  character. 

I  do  not  believe  in  inquiries  for  the  sake  of  imiuiring,  but  I 
think  there  is  need  to-day  of  another  investigation  of  as  far- 
reaching  character  as  the  one  described  and  in  part  for  similar 
reasons.  Just  now  these  questions  are  frequent  and  urgent: 
Have  culture  studies  the  value  once  ascribed  to  them?  What 
should  be  the  length  of  the  college  course?  Is  time  unneces¬ 
sarily  wasted  in  elementary  education?  Is  the  commercial 
spirit  a  menace  to  the  best  ideals  of  civilization?  That  there  is 
a  chaos  of  views  regarding  the  value  of  the  culture  element  in 
education,  and  hence  the  time  to  be  given  to  general  education, 
appears  in  proposed  short  cuts  to  practical  results,  and  in 
ojiinions  regarding  the  length  of  the  combined  school  and  col¬ 
lege  course.  The  above  questions  are  made  prominent  by 
several  causes :  new  elements  of  culture ;  the  commercial  spirit ; 
demand  for  practical  education;  modified  views  of  life  and  of 
civilization.  The  whole  matter  could  be  somewhat  clarified  by 
a  wise  investigation.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  the 
views  of  American  civilization  as  set  forth  by  Emerson  and 
other  writers.  Teachers  and  business  men  usually  give  little 
thought  to  the  tendencies  of  civilization  and  the  relation  to 
them  of  educational  influences.  It  would  be  a  distinct  gain 
if  teachers  might  learn  to  regard  the  problem  of  education  as 
a  sociological  one,  and  business  men  to  look  upon  the  problems 
of  state  and  society  as  educational. 
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For  the  end  proposed  I  would  bring  into  the  investigation 
representative  universities,  high  schools,  elementary  schools, 
educated  business  men,  statesmen,  and  students  of  society. 
This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the  length  of  the  college  course; 
it  is  a  question  of  the  relation  of  culture  to  professional  studies, 
to  life,  and  to  civilization.  As  I  see  it,  the  value  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  would  be  in  giving  it  wide  scope.  I  believe  enough 
particular  inquiry  has  been  made  to  furnish  sufficient  data  for 
some  important  generalizations  regarding  the  ideals  of  the 
American  people  to-day,  and  the  best  means  of  fostering  them 
thru  education. 

Questions  like  these  might  be  submitted  by  the  Committee, 
either  directly  or  thru  sub-committees  representing  the  groups 
previously  named :  ( i )  What  are  the  r>r'>per  ideals  of  our 
American  civilization  to-day?  (2)  What  is  the  value  of  cul¬ 
ture  studies  in  our  education  as  related  to  those  ideals?  (3) 
What  is  the  value  of  liberal  education  as  a  foundation  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  professional  studies?  (4)  Could  the  combined 
school  and  college  course  be  shortened  without  essential  loss? 
Where  and  how  ? 

If  I  may  venture  a  forecast,  an  investigation  may  reveal  (i) 
that  time  is  wasted  in  elementary  education  thru  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  methods  and  for  thoroness  in  non-essentials;  (2)  that 
the  attempt  in  America  to  pile  the  German  University  on  top 
of  the  English  type,  without  reorganization  of  our  scheme  of 
education,  has  led  to  much  of  our  trouble:  (3)  that  culture 
elements  in  education  should  be  largely  retained  both  as  a 
preparation  for  specia,  studies  and  business,  and  in  the  interest 
of  civilization. 

James  H.  Baker 

University  of  Colorado, 

Houi.der,  Colo. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COLRSE 
BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

W  ithin  the  last  few  years  the  educators  of  our  ccjuutry  have 
given  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention  to  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  administration  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  life  of  the  American  College.  The  conditions 
which  confront  the  graduate  of  to-day  are  much  different 
from  those  which  cc^nfronted  him  fifty  years  ago.  Technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  special  preparation  for  special  work,  play 
a  far  greater  part  in  the  struggle  for  success  than  formerly. 
Competition  is  keener  in  every  line  of  work.  In  many  ways 
life  has  changed,  and  it  has  rightly  been  the  concern  of  our 
college  authorities  to  .see  to  it  that  our  colleges  adapt  themselves 
to  the.se  new  conditions  and  afford  an  education  which  shall 
be  the  I>est  possible  for  this  generation. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  so  well  outlined  and  so  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  magazine  already  that  an  e.xplanation  of  the 
purpose  of  this  article  would  .seem  to  be  in  order.  The  writ¬ 
ing  has  for  the  most  jrart  been  done  by  men  and  women  who 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  country.  It 
is  the  welfare  of  the  young  men.  however,  which  has  prompted 
most  of  this  discussion.  'I'he  conllict  of  new  ideas  has  arisen 
in  the  effort  to  give  to  the  college  men  of  to-day  that  education 
which  shall  best  jrrepare  them  to  find  and  fulfill  their  life  work. 
It  was  a  far  more  simple  task  when  the  callings  upon  which 
men  might  enter  were  few  and  well  defined.  But  to-day,  when 
literally  hundreds  of  new  trades  and  professions  have  presented 
themselves  and  the  field  of  opportunity  is  limitless  before  the 
young  man,  the  situation  is  beset  with  many  difficulties.  Com¬ 
petition  has  grown  so  keen  that  success  in  life  depends  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  upon  prei)aration  and  equip¬ 
ment.*  In  all  of  these  new  phases  of  the  question,  the  young 
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man  is  the  one  most  directly  concerned,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  should  have  some  little  part  in  the  discussion.  The  college 
president  must  view  the  matter  from  a  more  theoretical  stand- 
ixhnt.  It  is  the  young  man  who  has  the  practical  problems  to 
face,  and  his  voice  may  possibly  be  lifted  up  with  profit.  This 
article  then  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educator,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  young  man  facing  the  great  questions  of 
life  for  the  first  time,  sure  that  his  college  course  has  made  him 
a  bigger  man  and  better  able  to  take  his  place  in  life,  but  realiz¬ 
ing  already  that  he  might  have  profited  more  from  his  college 
days. 

Realizing  that  his  own  opinion  would  necessarily  be  prema¬ 
turely  formed  and  that  it  might  not  represent  truthfully  the 
sentiment  of  his  mates,  the  writer  addressed  personally  one 
hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  graduates  from  his  own  college 
within  the  last  ten  years,  with  whom  he  was  j)ersonally  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  seems  that  the  opinion  of  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  would  be  more  valuable  than  that  which  would  be 
obtained  from  a  general  appeal  to  all  the  graduates  within  the 
ten  years,  as  these  one  hundred  and  fifty  composed  for  the 
most  part  the  thinking  element  of  the  alumni  of  the  College 
within  that  period.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  ninety 
responded,  and  their  replies  shall  serve  in  part,  at  least,  as  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  to  follow. 

It  is  a  serious  hour  in  a  young  man’s  life  when  he  leaves 
home  and  all  the  tender  care  and  influence  which  have  sur¬ 
rounded  his  earlier  years  and  enters  upon  the  strange  and  un¬ 
tried  life  of  the  college  days.  He  may  have  read  much  of  that 
life  and  seen  external  manifestations  of  it  in  the  numerous 
public  college  functions,  such  as  commencements,  debates, 
theatricals,  athletic  celebrations,  and  similar  affairs.  He  may 
have  stood  in  the  balcony  of  the  college  dining-hall,  and 
pictured  himself  at  one  of  the  tables  there  below,  or  stood  with¬ 
out  the  gates  and  listened  to  the  college  songs,  but  after  all,  the 
real  life  is  an  unknown  quantity,  a  new  and  untried  thing  for 
him.  Into  this  life,  filled  with  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil, 
removed  from  all  the  restraining  influences  of  home,  the  fresh¬ 
man  must  enter  with  a  sudden  plunge. 
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In  a  great  majority  of  cases  he  is  as  yet  a  mere  boy,  capri¬ 
cious,  headstrong,  incapable  of  very  serious  deliberation  or  of 
making  a  wise  choice,  looking  to  the  gratification  of  his  present 
desires,  rather  than  to  the  success  of  the  future;  in  a  word,  raw 
and  immature.  He  has  seldom,  if  ever,  had  to  decide  im¬ 
portant  matters ;  has  never  been  compelled  to  take  upon  himself 
serious  responsibility,  and  has  until  now  been  shielded  from  the 
great  temptations  of  life  that  are  yet  to  come  to  him  for  the 
first  time  with  full  force.  For  the  most  part,  he  is  without 
serious  inspiration,  uncertain  as  to  his  life  work.  His  inclina¬ 
tions,  his  talents,  and  possibilities  are  latent.  Often  his 
parents  are  themselves  strangers  to  the  college  life  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  advising  or  warning  against  its  dangers.  It  is  almost 
like  turning  some  ship  adrift  without  rudder,  captain,  or  crew, 
and  expecting  it  to  find  its  port.  It  is  this  boy  that  the  college 
must  receive  into  its  miniature  world  and  develop,  educate,  and 
train  for  the  responsibilities  of  life  and  help  to  find  himself. 

The  college  has  a  solemn  obligation  laid  upon  it  by  the 
entrance  of  this  boy  within  its  gates.  Its  responsibility  is  not 
relieved  when  it  has  delivered  to  the  student  a  specified  amount 
of  class  instruction  in  return  for  a  consideration.  If  our 
larger  colleges  are  falling  short  of  their  opportunity  in  any  one 
respect  it  is  that  they  fail  to  make  much  more  than  a  workshop 
out  of  their  equipment.  The  college,  if  it  fulfills  its  highest 
duty,  must  reach  down  into  the  individual  life  of  its  student. 
It  must  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  his  parents.  It  must 
discover  for  him  his  talents  and  possibilities,  or  at  least  help 
him  in  a  very  real  sense  to  discover  them  for  himself.  It  must 
lay  upon  him  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellows.  It  must  give  him  the  inspiration  for  work.  It  must 
open  his  eyes  to  a  wide  view  of  men  and  events  and  read  a  new 
meaning  for  him  into  all  of  life.  It  must  equip  him  not  only 
mentally,  but  morally  and  physically,  for  life.  It  must  give  him 
fine  feelings,  noble  thoughts,  and  aspirations  for  better  things. 
It  must  teach  him  to  appreciate  and  love  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  And  it  must  see  to  it  that  his  body  is  strong  and  his 
blood  red  and  that  he  be  physically  able  to  endure.  It  must, 
on  the  one  hand,  restrain  from  overexertion,  and  on  the  other 
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hand,  require  of  every  man  certain  systematic  exercise  and  care 
of  his  body.  It  must  make  him  into  the  measure  of  a  perfect 
man. 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  ideal.  Xo  workman,  if  he  were 
perfect  himself,  could  make  from  iK)or  timber  a  flawless  house. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  college  to  be  ideal,  much  less,  then, 
can  it  make  perfect  men  from  imperfect  boys.  But  the  college 
should  be  so  organized  and  conducted  that  this  ideal  may  be  as 
fully  realized  as  imperfect  men  and  boys  can  make  possible. 
The  college  must  stand  with  the  church  and  the  home  and  give 
to  us  men  of  character  as  well  as  power.  This  is  the  high 
calling  of  our  colleges. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  that  the  college  must  do  all  this. 
It  is  a  far  harder  thing  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  task.  This  is  the  labor  of  the  college  authorities. 
It  is  theirs  to  study  the  situation  and  to  meet  it  as  seems  best 
and  wisest.  .\nd  yet,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  younger 
graduates  may  be  heard  with  some  profit  in  this  matter.  The 
young  men  may  at  least  express  their  .sentiments  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  help  to  reach  a  wise  solution  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  college  life,  if  not  the  greatest, 
is  that  of  a  proper  .selection  of  studies  and  cour.ses.  The  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  much  simplified  if  every  man  might  say  on  enter¬ 
ing  college  that  his  life  work  would  be  law  or  medicine  or 
engineering,  or  any  one  of  the  many  callings  that  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  young  men  to-day.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  very  large 
percentage  of  cases  the  man  entering  college  has  very  ill-detined 
notions  of  what  he  is  to  do  with  himself  in  life.  He  does  not 
know  along  what  line  his  talent  lies,  and  often  it  is  the  last  part 
of  the  last  year  in  college  that  determines  what  .shall  be  under¬ 
taken  after  graduation.  If  a  man  might  know  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  course  that  he  were  to  be  an  engineer,  he  might 
manifestly,  with  much  profit  to  him.self,  select  certain  technical 
courses  in  mechanics  or  physics  that  would  hardly  profit  a 
student  for  the  ministry.  If  he  were  to  enter  business  he  could 
hardly  neglect  the  advantage  of  knowing  a  little  of  political 
economy  and  .sociology,  while  to  the  prospective  dentist  these 
might  have  less  of  practical  value.  And  so  a  hard-and-fast 
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rule  for  all  seems  neither  wise  nor  practicable.  In  the  older 
days  of  college  life  it  was  a  problem  which  settled  itself. 
There  were  few  courses  and  little  possibility  of  selection.  Now 
the  college  man  must  face  a  great  number  of  courses  and  make 
a  choice.  u[X)n  the  wisdom  of  which  may  depend  much  of  his 
future  success.  It  seems  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
college  can  hardly  disavow  all  responsibility  for  the  wisdom 
of  a  man’s  choice.  Just  how  much  responsibility  tbe  college 
should  take  upon  itself  in  this  matter  is  a  ((uestion  which  is 
vital  to  the  best  interests  of  every  .American  college. 

The  studies  of  college  may  roughly  be  separated  into  two 
groups:  those  subjects  the  study  of  which  affords  a  knowledge 
and  a  training  in  thinking  that  directly  affect  a  man’s  wage¬ 
earning  capacity:  and  those  which  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
])roperly  termed  culture  courses.  In  the  case  of  the  engineer, 
the  study  of  ])hysics  might  properly  be  listed  under  the  former 
head,  while  the  study  of  Greek  might  better  be  tenned  a  culture 
cour.se.  Manifestly  what  might  be  considered  a  culture  course 
for  one  man  might  be  otherwise  classified  for  another  man  in  a 
different  calling:  for  Greek,  in  the  instance  of  the  minister, 
would  certainly  have  a  most  ])ractical  bearing.  There  cannot, 
of  course,  always  be  a  sbarj)  line  of  demarcation,  for  any  study 
which  brings  a  man  culture  may  also  make  him  more  valuable 
to  society,  and  a  subject,  tho  pursued  princi])ally  for  its 
technical  training,  must  necessarily  bring  with  it  increased  brain 
power  and  development  of  the  sihritual  man.  Rut,  broadly 
.speaking,  these  two  classifications  are  |)ossible. 

It  might  be  i)ossible  for  a  man  to  go  thru  his  college,  taking 
only  those  subjects  which  would  affect  his  wage-earning 
capacity  and  missing  many  of  the  finer  things  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  college.  .And  it  might  be  ef|ually  possible  for  a  man 
to  go  thru  college  following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
taking  a  course  which  would  be  a  mere  jumble,  with  little  or  no 
connected  eff(»rt  or  result.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to 
guard  against  either  extreme  and  to  urge  upon  every  man  such 
work  and  methods  of  life  as  shall  not  only  give  him  practical 
knowledge  and  fit  him  for  definite  ta.sks,  but  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  make  him  a  better  citizen  and  a  gentleman. 
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No  protracted  discussion  of  the  relative  educational  value  of 
the  various  subjects  usually  offered  in  a  college  curriculum  will 
be  attempted  in  this  article.  An  argument  as  to  whether  one 
subject  is  in  itself  educationally  equivalent  to  another  would 
come  fittingly  from  the  pen  of  a  college  president,  but  not  from 
a  young  man  in  business.  It  did  seem,  however,  that  some 
superficial  discussion  of  this  matter  might  be  undertaken  with 
profit.  Accordingly,  a  list  of  subjects  was  included  in  the  com¬ 
munication  addressed  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with 
the  request  that  they  indicate  those  which  had  contributed 
especially  to  their  ability  to  earn  money  and  those  which  had 
been  of  value  to  them  merely  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  life. 
The  list  is  as  follows ;  Latin,  Greek,  modern  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  history,  philosophy,  sociology,  political 
economy,  and  English  (including  rhetoric).  The  replies  are 
classified  in  three  groups,  those  of  men  actively  engaged  in 
business,  those  of  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  and  those  of  the 
minister  and  the  teacher.  Following  is  the  tabulation  of  their 
replies. 


TAHULATIOX  OF  REPLIES 


1  23  Business 

!  27  Lawyers  anu 

40  Ministers  and 

!  Men 

1  Doctors 

Teachers 

SUBJECT 

AffectiriK 

Aftectinft 

Aflfecting 

!  Culture 

Wa^e-  Culture 

\\  aKe- 

[  Cultur  ; 

Wage- 

earning  Cours“ 

earnin>f  1 

earninj^ 

Capacity 

Capacity  1 

Capacity 

1 

Greek . 

I  13 

2 

12 

19 

i  lo 

Latin  . . 

4  16 

1  i6 

^  1 

22 

I  13 

Modern  Lanj^iiages  . 

8  15 

12 

(4 

24 

l6 

English  and  Rhetoric 

16  7 

22 

4 

3^'  1 

4 

Physical  Science  .  . 

II  61 

1  1 

1  1 

14  1 

13 

Biolojjical  Science  . 

4  2 

9 

I  I 

0 

8 

History . 

s  i()  ' 

11 

15  I 

29 

6 

Philosophy  .  .  .  .  , 

4  If) 

7 

IT 

19 

Sociology  .  .  .  .  i 

10  8 

15 

is  ! 

15 

Politicai  Economy  .  | 

12  7 

14 

S 

13  1 

I  I 

Mathematics  .  .  . 

18  2 

14 

5 

24  1 

S 

There  is  not  time  here  for  an  extended  discussion  of  these 
figures,  nor  would  such  prove  valuable.  The  figures,  however, 
bear  out  the  following  opinions  of  the  writer.  The  minister 
is  the  only  one  who  is  able  to  make  practical  use  of  his  Greek, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  teacher  who  is  to  teach  that  subject. 
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or  kindred  ones.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  of  use 
not  only  to  the  minister  and  the  teacher,  but  to  the  lawyer  and 
the  doctor.  The  study  of  the  modern  languages  is  valuable 
to  the  same  classes.  The  knowledge  of  mathematics  with  the 
training  involved  in  that  study  is  of  practical  advantage  to 
every  college  man  in  after  life.  The  same  is  true  in  a  less 
degree  of  the  study  of  physical  and  biological  science,  of  history 
and  political  economy.  The  study  of  philosophy  is  of  most 
direct  advantage  to  the  professional  man  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  study  of  sociology.  A  knowledge  of  political  economy 
is  a  direct  benefit  to  every  man,  while  of  the  study  of  English 
and  rhetoric,  it  may  be  said  most  emphatically  that  it  is  of 
direct  practical  advantage  to  all  men,  no  matter  what  their 
calling.  The  cpiestion  here  raised  is  not  in  any  of  these  cases 
as  to  the  value  of  the  mental  development  derived  from  these 
studies,  but  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  knowledge  and 
habits  of  thought  involved.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  mental 
development  is  a  factor  to  be  considered,  but  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  able  to  judge.  The  writer  seriously  doubts 
if  there  be  possible  a  study  which  should  be  pursued  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  the  mind.  Mental  gymnastics  are 
not  conducive  to  the  making  of  practical  men.  The  object  of 
education  is  to  give  men  power,  not  to  fill  their  heads  with 
facts,  but  the  subjects  which  equip  men  technically  for  life 
afford  also  a  full  measure  of  original  thought  and  mental 
development. 

The  question  comes  naturally, — what  stand  is  the  college  to 
take?  Shall  it  leave  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  these  studies 
entirely  to  the  student,  or  shall  it  require  the  student  to  take  a 
certain  prescribed  amount  of  work  and  leave  the  rest  to  his 
own  judgment?  It  seems  that  the  college  should  take  the 
latter  position.  From  the  exi>erience  of  young  men  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  their  training,  it  would 
seem  that  the  college  should  require  of  every  student  a  pre¬ 
scribed  amount  of  work  in  mathematics,  English,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  history,  philosophy,  social  and  political  science,  and 
physical  or  biological  science.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  should  be  required  to  know  something  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
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or  both,  beyond  the  college  preparation,  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
should  always  mean  at  least  more  than  sui)erficial  accpiaintance 
with  the  classics.  The  great  numher  of  young  men  who  com¬ 
plain  of  their  own  lack  of  foresight  in  failing  to  select  certain 
courses  while  in  college  is  argument  enough  for  the  colleges’ 
taking  a  firm  stand  in  the  matter.  If  the  men  entering  college 
were  mature,  the  duty  of  the  college  might  he  different,  hut 
when  the  entering  class  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  mere 
hoys,  the  college  is  neglecting  its  responsibility  in  allow  ing 
them  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  matter  of  selecting  their  work. 

The  alternative  of  a  faculty  adviser  for  each  student  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  men  who  know  college  life  from  the  student 
standpoint,  of  little  or  no  real  advantage.  A  frank  avowal  of 
the  writer's  opinion  on  this  point  might  not  he  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived.  The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  some  of  the  men 
who  are  in  our  college  chairs  are  not  worthy  of  either  the 
respect  or  confidence  of  the  student  body.  Some  of  those  who 
are  worthy  seem  to  have  little  interest  in  the  personal  life  of 
their  students.  Xo  student  will  ])rofit  greatly  from  the  system 
of  faculty  advisers  if  he  he  assigned  for  advice  to  a  professor 
who  fails  to  secure  both  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  his 
charge.  Once  let  the  i)rofessors  of  our  colleges  evince  a 
genuine  sympathy  with  each  student  and  prove  that  they  care 
for  something  besides  that  which  is  accomplished  in  the  class¬ 
room.  and  the  matter  will  have  been  greatly  simplified.  Every 
college  numbers  on  its  faculty  men  whose  influence  cannot  be 
contained  within  the  four  walls  of  the  classroom,  hut 
extends  to  the  athletic  field,  the  mass  meetings,  the  college 
prayer  meetings. — in  fact,  into  the  very  life  of  the  student  body. 
Such  men  help  to  show  what  might  he  possible  if  every  pro¬ 
fessor  could  manifest  this  spirit.  The  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  elective  system  is  not  in  a  formal  announcement  to  the 
student  that  he  is  advi.sed  to  consult  early  and  often  wdth  his 
e.special  guardian,  hut  rather  in  the  selection  of  a  faculty,  every' 
member  of  which  shall  merit  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his 
students.  This  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  finding  fault  with 
past  taskmasters,  hut  rather  in  loving  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  f)f  a  few  men  who  won  the  esteem  of  every  student  by 
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tlieir  own  character  and  by  their  genuine  interest  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  college  life. 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  the  attitude  which  the  college 
should  take  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  course  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  the  (|uestion  might  be  asked, — should  the 
student  be  allowed  to  select  single  courses  or  groups  of  courses? 
The  argument  is  advanced  that  this  would  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  the  students’  electing  altogether  so-called  “  snap 
courses  ”  and  obtaining  their  degree  without  any  great  amount 
of  effort  on  their  own  part.  In  this  matter  the  trouble  is  not 
so  much  with  the  individual  student  as  with  the  college  itself. 
It  is  granted  that  there  are  certain  subjects  which  require  less 
effort  to  master  than  do  others.  The  barrenness  of  certain 
courses  in  the  average  college  curriculum  is  not,  however,  due 
so  much  to  the  subject  itself  as  to  the  professor  who  conducts 
the  course.  It  would  make  little  difference  whether  some  pro¬ 
fessors  conducted  a  course  in  philosoidiy,  music,  or  si)elling, 
their  students  would  still  carry  away  the  inspiration  of  the 
man.  And  there  are  men  in  our  college  chairs  who  would  not 
inspire  their  students  in  any  .subject.  The  student  is  not  so 
much  at  fault  when  he  elects  a  course  where  little  but  riot  and 
lawlessness  reign,  hut  the  college  is  culpable  for  permitting 
any  such  course  to  he  offered  within  its  doors.  The  concern 
of  the  college  should  not  be  altogether  to  see  that  new  courses 
are  offered,  but  very  decidedly  to  guard  the  personnel  of  its 
teaching  force.  For  the  student  receives  not  only  the  content 
of  the  subject,  but  the  content  of  the  professor  as  well.  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  college,  first  of  all,  to  see  to  it  that  men  of 
inspiring  thought  and  vital  energy  stand  as  preceptors  of  its 
student  body.  If  this  be  the  care  of  the  college,  and  certain 
lines  of  work  be  prescribed,  the  elective  system  and  many  of  the 
associated  problems  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  length  of  the  college  course  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
younger  generation  should  be  consulted.  Leaders  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters  say  that  our  colleges  and  universities  must  equip 
young  men  for  life  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Otherwise, 
they  say,  the  man  of  means  is  at  a  great  advantage  over  the 
poor  man.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  educators  this  may  be 
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true,  but  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  writer  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  if  this  article  might  bring  any  influence  to  bear  against 
the  shortening  of  the  college  course,  either  in  the  amount  of 
work  required  or  in  the  time  spent  within  the  college  walls. 
The  mere  matter  of  a  degree  is  of  little  consequence.  There 
are  some  high  schools  which  are  empowered  by  law  to  grant 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  to  their  graduates,  and  scattered  all  thru 
the  country  there  are  little  so-called  colleges  whose  work  is 
inferior  to  that  of  some  of  our  mediocre  high  schools,  yet  which 
grant  to  their  graduates  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.  or  even  Ph.  D. 
Surely  this  does  not  cheapen  the  possession  of  a  degree  that  is 
honestly  and  fairly  won.  It  is  not  the  mere  granting  of  a 
degree  that  is  to  be  considered,  but  the  man  upon  whom  the 
college  is  to  set  the  seal  of  its  approval. 

Out  of  the  ninety  men  who  responded,  only  twelve  thought 
that  their  college  course  might  profitably  have  been  compressed 
into  three  years,  and  only  one  thought  that  a  two-years’  course 
would  have  sufficed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  men 
who  replied  were  especially  careful  to  answer  this  question 
emphatically  in  the  negative.  One  man  who  has  already 
achieved  great  things,  replied.  “  No,  it  was  not  what  I  studied, 
but  the  life  I  lived.  I  needed  all  four  years.”  Another  re¬ 
plied,  “  No,  the  fourth  year  was  the  most  valuable.  My  intel¬ 
lectual  awakening  did  not  come  till  the  beginning  of  my  junior 
year.”  And  another,  “  No,  for  the  time  element  is  absolutely 
essential  in  producing  these  psychological  reactions  which  are 
the  real  marrow  of  a  ‘  liberal  ’  education.”  Another,  “  I  look 
upon  my  association  with  men  as  having  been  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  part  of  my  college  life.  To  have  dispensed  with  the  fourth 
year  would  in  my  judgment  have  taken  away  the  one  in  which 
I  receiv'ed  by  far  the  most  beneficial  training.”  Space  does 
not  permit  a  quotation  of  many  such  sentiments.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  any  other  pronounced  sentiment  should  be 
possible  on  the  part  of  any  man  who  has  a  four-years’  course 
to  look  back  upon. 

The  cry  for  a  shorter  college  course  does  not  come  from  the 
poor  boy.  If  the  rich  man  is  able  to  wait  in  ease  and  affluence 
for  the  time  to  come  when  he  can  produce,  the  poor  boy  has  on 
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the  other  hand  a  tremendous  advantage  in  the  training  and  the 
discipline  of  the  struggle.  Nearly  all  the  men  who  replied 
most  strongly  in  the  negative  were  themselves  poor  boys  and 
compelled  to  work  their  way,  in  part,  at  least,  if  not  altogether. 
The  increasing  competition  of  the  age  is  not  best  met  by  facing 
it  a  year  earlier  with  a  meager  preparation,  but  by  entering  into 
the  struggle  later  with  a  better  preparation  than  one’s  fellows 
possess.  It  is  the  same  cry  which  the  business  man  raised 
against  the  college  course  in  early  days,  and  yet  the  college 
course  receives  its  strongest  testimony  to-day  from  the  great 
business  firms  that  are  seeking  its  graduates. 

But  the  objection  is  urged  that  the  professional  man  must 
still  continue  his  studies  and  that  for  him,  at  least,  there  should 
be  a  shorter  preparation.  If  there  be  any  excuse  for  a  shorter 
college  course,  it  may  come  most  fittingly  from  the  professional 
man.  The  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  in  the  arrang¬ 
ing  of  the  course  so  that  the  professional  man  may  elect  in 
his  last  year  those  subjects  which  will  be  required  of  him  in  the 
first  year  of  his  professional  school,  thereby  shortening  his 
preparation  by  one  .  year.  Any  further  concession  seems 
unwise.  And  even  this  concession  is  unwelcome,  most  of  all, 
to  the  professional  men  themselves.  Fifty-two  men  expressed 
themselves  as  opposed  to  shortening  the  course  in  the  case  of  a 
student  for  professional  work;  thirty-eight,  as  in  favor  of  it. 
Many  of  the  replies  from  professional  men  were  emphatically 
opposed  to  this  plan.  A  lawyer,  already  prominent  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  wrote,  “  On  the  contrary,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
courses  for  professional  and  business  men  are  to  be  of  different 
lengths,  the  professional  man  should  have  the  longer  course.” 
Another  wrote,  “  Considering  the  enormously  increased  field  of 
human  knowledge  and  the  close  interdependence  of  all  learn¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  see  how  a  ‘  short  ’  course  can  be  of  any  real  value 
save  in  deceiving  the  individual  and  the  world  by  a  shadow  of 
things  that  are  not.”  Again  another  writes,  “  No,  no ;  every 
profession  I  know  of  calls  for  big  men,  men  of  culture,  thought, 
feeling,  as  well  as  special  knowledge.  In  the  long  run,  all 
four  years  mean  more  to  the  professional  man  than  his 
technical  years.”  It  is  not  possible  to  quote  further,  as  space 
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will  not  permit,  but  the  few  quotations  made  seem  to  express 
fairly  the  sentiment  of  the  younger  generation. 

Our  professions  do  require  big  men.  Our  pulpits  need  tljem. 
Religion  is  an  affair  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  heart,  and  the 
pastor  who  leads  his  church  to-day  must  he  a  thinker  as  well 
as  a  gentleman.  I'he  little  men  in  our  pulpits  are  strong 
witnesses  for  the  need  of  a  long  and  thoro  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  Surely  110  “  short  cut  ”  is  desirable  here.  Our 
doctors  need  to  he  big  men  apart  from  their  professional  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  come  into  close  association  with  the  home  and  the 
loved  ones.  They  enter,  must  enter  freely,  into  the  most  sacred 
relations  of  life.  Character  and  ])ersonality  ought  not  to 
suffer  with  them  for  the  sake  of  mere  technical  knowledge. 
Surely  for  the  doctor  of  our  homes  we  want  no  preparation 
spared.  Our  lawyers  need  to  he  big  men.  The  profession 
that  deals  most  of  all  with  the  (piarrels  of  men  needs  men 
itself  with  something  more  than  the  power  to  argue  technicali¬ 
ties  of  the  law.  It  is  these  lawyers  of  little  mind,  men  who 
care  more  ff)r  the  dollar  than  for  truth  and  justice,  that  bring 
discredit  to  their  profession.  Surely  for  our  lawyers  no  dis- 
ci])line  or  training  should  he  sjjared.  And  so  with  our  teaching 
profession  and  with  all  of  our  great  callings  in  life.  They 
demand  big  men,  bigger  men  to-day  than  ever  before,  and 
when  our  colleges  plan  for  a  shorter  period  of  preparation  they 
do  so  at  the  behest  of  the  disciple  of  Midas,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  i)U])il  of  the  Xazarene. 

In  an  un])retentious  article  the  writer  has  tried  to  lend  his 
influence,  first,  to  a  more  careful  siqiervision,  on  the  part  of  the 
college,  of  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  student  within  its  gates, 
a  supervision  which  shall  look  both  ways,  to  the  faculty  it.self 
and  to  the  members  of  the  student  body:  secondly,  to  an  opjxisi- 
tion  against  any  movement  which  shall  lower  the  standard  of  a 
college  jirejiaration  for  life.  The  sentiments  exjiressed  may 
not  be  original,  they  may  be  of  little  value  to  the  educational 
world,  but  they  are  at  least  sincere  and  for  the  most  part  those 
whicii  seem  to  be  shared  in  common  by  the  more  serious  young 
men  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  better  sentiment  with  whic.,  j  close  than  that 
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of  a  recent  graduate  already  prominent  in  the  college  world: 
“  My  whole  notion  of  college  is  bound  up  in  the  thought  of 
living  there — not  study  only,  not  learning  this  or  that,  but 
growing  into  a  big  new  life ;  not  getting  facts  of  special  relation 
to  some  work,  but  getting  a  ^x^int  of  view  and  all  that  goes 
to  make  life,  any  life,  full  and  abundant.  I  am  now  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  English,  hut  I  have  had  to  learn  it  all  since  leav¬ 
ing  college.  I  learned  to  like  it  there.  What  a  memory  the 
college  days  are  to  me!  ”  May  the  college  life  of  the  future 
continue  to  stand  for  this  spirit  in  education  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

Howard  A.  Coffin 

Hrovn  University,  A.  1!.,  igoi 


Pnii.ADEi.rHiA,  Pa. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
AND  THE  SPELLING  QUESTION 

Unless  signs  are  wholly  misleading,  the  simplification  of  our 
spelling  has  now  l^ecome  more  or  less  of  a  practical  problem 
in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  wide-awake  educators,  and 
there  seems  to  he  good  reason  for  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  this  movement  to  ask  themselves :  What  can  be 
wisely  attempted?  How  can  this  reform  best  be  nourished? 
How  shall  we  proceed  ?  How  shall  funds  be  raised  ?  How 
can  the  coy  maid,  public  opinion,  best  be  won? 

These  questions  are  easy  only  to  the  zealot.  But  they  must 
be  answered,  not  necessarily  in  an  unerring  way,  for  that  is 
l>eyond  possibility,  but  in  a  sane,  practical,  persevering  way, 
before  any  satisfactory  progress  can  be  expected. 

Who  is  to  answer  them?  Who  is  to  suggest  and  direct  the 
necessary  experiments?  Who  is  to  l^ear  the  burden  of  the 
disappointments  and  failures  that  are  inevitable,  and  from 
them  learn  how  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  with  success? 

This  leads  directly  to  the  question  which  I  am  honored  by 
the  request  from  the  editor  of  the  Review  to  briefly  answer, 
viz. :  What  is  it  I  am  anxious  to  have  done  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  the  present  time  in  the  way  of 
supporting  the  movement  for  simplified  spelling? 

My  hope  is  succinctly  expressed  in  the  report  which  was 
adoj)tcd  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  late 
meeting,  which  is  as  follows: 

REI'OK  I  f)F  THK  SPECIAL  COMMITTE^E  APPOINTED  I.AST  YEAR  TO  REPORT 

TO  HIE  Department  of  Superintendence  what  action  the  De¬ 
partment  CAN  WISELY  TAKE  TO  CO-OPERATE  WITH  THE  .STATE 
ASSfKTATIONS  OF  ILLINOIS  AND  WISCONSIN  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE 
OF  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  : 

To  the  Dt’parlmfnt  of  Superintendence  : 

Your  romiiiittcc  finds  tlie  philolojjical  scliol.-irsliip  of  tlie  worlil  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  experience  of  teachers  as  to  the  need  and  desirability  of  ra- 
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tionalizing  our  spelling.  The  nieniorials  aikliessed  to  this  Depaitiiunt  hy 
the  State  Associations  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  aiul  Minnesota  propose  a  pi. in 
which  it  seems  to  us  the  N.  E.  A.  can  most  wisely  ailo]>t  with  a  view  to 
permanently  placing  this  movement  under  auspices  which,  while  effectively 
fostering  it,  will  as  effectively  guard  it  against  all  radical  anil  unwise  steps. 
Therefore  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  hv  a 
separate  vote  on  each  : 

Resolved — i.  That  the  Departtnent  of  Superintendence  approves  the  first 
of  the  resolutions  addressed  to  it  hy  the  State  Teachers’  .Associations  of 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  respectfully  requests  the  lloaid  of 
Directors  to  appoint  a  permanent,  self-perpetuating  committee  of  thirty 
prominent  citizens  in  differetit  walks  of  life,  p.n  ticul.ii  ly  scholars  and  educ.i- 
tors,  and  representing  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  to  head  the  move¬ 
ment  for  simplifying  our  spelling  and  to  promote  its  interest  in  all  w.iys 
which  they  find  feasible  and  deem  wise. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence  approves  the  second  of  the 
resolutions  addressed  to  it  by  the  .State  Associations  of  Illinois.  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  and  respectfully  reipiests  the  Committee  on  Investig.itions 
and  Appropriations  of  the  National  Council  to  recommend  to  the  Mo.ird  of 
Directors,  anil  the  Department  resiiectfully  asks  said  Hoard  to  m.ike  the 
appropriation  of  $2000  ;i  year  for  five  years,  for  the  use  of  the  above  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  jtaiil  to  it  semi-annually,  each  payment  to  e(|u.d  such  a  tot.d 
sum  as  shall  have  been  paid  for  the  same  purpose  within  the  preceding 
six  months,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  Committee  by  .iny  individuals,  teachers' 
associations,  or  other  organizations,  the  atnount  p.iid  by  the  N.  E.  A.  never 
to  exceed  $2000  in  any  one  year,  ;md  never  to  exceed  the  sum  contributed 
from  outside  sources  during  the  previous  six  months. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  Ei.SON,  Chairman  (.Supt.  Crand  k.qiids,  Mich.). 

Ei>WIN  If.  Cox  (Su])t.  .Xeni.'i.  Ohio). 

C.  N.  Kkndai.I.  (.Supt.  Indianapolis,  Ind.). 

F.  T.  Ol.or  (.Supt.  I tulnniiie,  Iowa). 

A.  W.  Rankin  (State  Inspector  of  Si  hools,  Minneapolis). 

The  first  resoliitirni  was  aitjtroveil  hy  116  to  jS :  the  secoinl 
resrjlution  hy  94  Ut  38.  Catiisiderinfr  the  defeat  of  this  s.tme 
plan  at  the  nieetiiifr  of  the  Deitartnieiit  in  190^  this  vote  shows 
a  very  rlecirled  growth  of  sentiiiieiit  in  favor  of  aetti.tlly  at 
temptinfr  to  rlo  soinethin^r  in  the  direction  of  this  reforiii.  In 
deed,  a  very  resjtectahle  list  of  periodic.als,  iiicliidiiij.(  two  l.irj^e 
dailies  and  several  smaller  ones,  with  a  tot.al  coiistittieiu  v  of 
at  least  a  million  readers,  now  nse  the  Ic  A.  spellings  .and 
without  jtnjtest  or  comment.  .Several  l.irge  te.ichers’  associ.i 
tions,  in  addition  ttj  the  X.  I*'..  A.,  and  some  women’s  i  Inhs, 
have  adojjted  these  spellitigs  in  all  their  literatnie  .and  cone- 
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spondence.  Even  some  of  our  sensitive,  but  otherwise  very 
robust,  friends  who  used  to  make  us  weep  by  their  complaint 
that  t-h-o  paralyzed  their  optic  nerve  and  their  intellect  for 
six  lines  l^efore  they  came  to  it  and  for  a  dozen  lines  after  they 
passed  it,  admit  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  conquer  the 
]K)werful  imp. 

The  supreme  need  of  this  movement  at  the  present  time,  as 
I  see  it.  is  leadership — scholarly,  steady,  confident,  discreet,  in¬ 
spiring,  persevering,  hopeful.  Manifestly  this  effective  leader¬ 
ship  can  best  be  found  in  a  carefully  selected  .set  of  men  who 
sincerely  l>elieve  that  it  is  Ixith  desirable  and  possible  to  sim- 
plifv  our  spelling  if  we  go  about  it  wisely  and  earnestly;  whose 
standing  and  experience  would  give  them  influence  and  au¬ 
thority  with  all  sensible  people  and  1k>  a  guarantee  of  their 
moderation,  energy,  and  sound  judgment:  who  would  not  l)e 
so  in  love  with  their  own  ideas  that  they  could  not  subordinate 
their  personal  opinions  and  join  heartily  in  supporting  any 
])olicv  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  committee:  who 
wfmld  not  be  so  siqoerior  to  the  homely  details  of  the  campaign 
that  they  would  not  condescend  t(o  practice  their  own  preach¬ 
ing.  or  to  betray  a  becoming  interest  in  the  .struggle  to  achieve 
even  small  results:  who  would  be  wise  in  finding  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  and  in  advising  such  steps  that  one  generation 
shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  undo  or  unlearn  what  another  has 
accepted. 

Of  course  these  men  cannot  select  and  constitute  themselves 
such  a  committee  of  propaganda.  They  must  be  ‘‘  called  ” 
and  commissi(jned.  This  spelling  fiuestion  is  one  which  pre¬ 
eminently  concerns  the  children  and  the  cau.se  of  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  Our  one  great  organization  that  distinctly  represents 
these  interests  is  the  National  Educational  Association.  From 
what  other  source,  with  such  com])lete  propriety  and  force, 
could  come  the  royal  mandate:  ‘‘Stand  forth  and  head  this 
movement  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  of  this  countrv.  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  and  humanity  ”? 

When  a  body  of,  say,  thirty  eminent  scholars,  educators, 
literary  and  business  men.  who.se  hearts  are  in  this  cau.se.  can 
come  into  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any  par- 
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ticiilar  step  or  |)olicv  in  furtherance  of  it,  so  that  their  secretary 
or  agent  can  proceed  to  work  out  their  idea  with  their  co¬ 
operation,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
intelligent  citizens  who  are  interested  will  accept  their  view 
and  follow  their  advice  and  example.  This  would  insure 
unity  of  action,  which  is  the  vital  element  in  the  move¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  cause  can  advance  only  by  definite 
steps,  a  little  at  a  time.  The  first  step,  hy  good  fi)rtune.  that 
cannot  be  counted  upon  again,  was  determined  without  jar  or 
friction  by  the  N,  E.  A,  six  years  ago.  This  step  is  now  in 
process  of  consummation.  While  progress  is  as  rajiid  as  could 
be  e.xpected  under  the  circumstances,  this  progress  might  be 
greatly  and  easily  accelerated  without  offense  by  discreet 
efforts  in  the  name  of  the  committee  by  men  who  could  give 
their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  matter.  To  keep  such 
men  at  work  along  definite  lines,  and  pay  their  wages,  would 
belong  to  the  function  of  this  committee. 

Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  determined  whether  the  twelve 
N.  E.  A.  short  spellings  have  become  so  firmly  established  in 
general  usage  that  they  can  with  safety  lie  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  it  were.  To  decide  this  jiuint  would  Ijelong  to 
the  committee.  If  a  majority  of  thirty  such  men  should  agree 
that  from  their  outlook  it  would  be  liest  to  continue  to  center 
efforts  mainly  on  getting  these  spellings  into  still  wider  use, 
all  of  us  would  acquiesce  in  the  decision  and  wait  for  more  of 
our  slow  and  obstreperous  friends  to  adopt  the  fashion.  Rut 
finally  the  time  will  come  when  a  survey  of  the  field  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  all  interests  will  convince  the  committee  that 
another  advance  step  can  wisely  Ije  taken.  Just  what  shall 
that  step  lx??  Shall  it  be  the  substitution  of  /  for  ph  and  gh? 
Or  the  restoration  of  the  old  and  sensible  spellings,  fether, 
plesure,  lether,  yung,  tung.  rein,  forein,  sovrein,  det,  dout,  etc. 
Or  shall  it  l>e  the  lopping  off  of  the  final  e  where  it  is 
phonetically  misleading,  as  giv,  liv,  hav,  infinit,  definit,  com- 
I)osit,  sensitiv,  genuin?  Or  shall  it  be  the  use  of  t  iu  place  of 
cd  having  the  sound  of  t,  as  vext,  whipt,  establisht.  publisht, 
etc.  ?  That  we  may  all  act  together  and  in  harmony  somelx^dy 
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must  determine  and  announce  this  step,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  and  so  on  until  at  last  we  reach  the  final  goal  when  our 
need  of  a  more  perfect  alphabet  must  l)e  voiced  and  met,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  sign  for  each  sound.  To  determine  these  questions  one 
at  a  time,  and  yet  according  to  a  comprehensive,  intelligent 
plan,  would  be  a  function  of  the  committee. 

These  separate  advance  steps  might  well  be  announced  thru 
the  press  and  every  other  channel  in  some  such  way  as  this : 
“  The  Committee  on  Simplified  Spelling  has  decided  that  the 
next  advance  step  had  better  be  the  following.  .  .  One  year 
from  this  date  each  individual  member  of  the  committee  will 
adopt  these  spellings  in  all  the  writing  and  printing  under  his 
control  and  the  committee  asks  all  friends  of  the  cause  to  join 
them  in  this  step.”  By  giving  notice  so  long  in  advance  the 
publishers  of  contemplated  books,  advertising  circulars, 
catalogs,  etc.,  who  might  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  able  to  print  their  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
committee’s  plan.  Of  course  the  committee  would  take  care 
to  give  its  good  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  spellings  it  had 
made  and  do  everything  possible  to  induce  ready  concurrence 
and  co-operation  in  its  step.  After  the  time  set  every  gentle, 
balmy,  persuasive,  spring-time  force  which  the  means  of  the 
committee  could  control,  would  be  put  in  operation  in  behalf 
of  the  new  forward  steps. 

The  work  of  such  a  committee  must  be  pre-eminently  the 
work  of  opportunists.  It  must  keep  its  finger  on  the  public 
pulse.  It  must  watch  its  chance  to  gain  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little.  It  must  lead  by  consulting  freely  with  those  whom 
it  would  lead.  It  must  keep  the  public  in  its  confidence,  and 
keep  itself,  by  moderation  and  discretion,  in  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

To  carry  on  such  a  continuous,  unobtrusive  campaign,  a 
campaign  of  persuasion,  by  the  still,  small  voice,  among 
70,000, OCX)  people,  would  be  impossible  without  money  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
large  philanthropic  efYorts  knows  that  money  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Can  any  plan  be  suggested  which  will  more  thoroly  safe- 
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guard  the  funds  of  the  X.  E.  A.,  and  yet  give  the  friends  of  the 
cause  a  fair  working  chance  to  provide  a  fund  large  enough  to 
make  an  effective  start?  For  the  X.  E.  A.,  with  its  surplus 
fund  of  over  $130,000,  and  an  average  annual  addition  to  it 
of  $12,000,  to  appropriate  a  contingent  sum  less  than  $2000  a 
year  for  five  years,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  cause  or  in  the  committee,  which  would  be  a 
serious  menace  to  success.  A  goodly  dower  with  the  dubious 
nondescript  maiden  would  greatly  help  her  standing  in  the 
respect  and  interest  of  the  public,  at  tbe  very  start,  when 
friends  will  be  most  valuable.  It  would  greatly  aid  her 
friends  in  raising  an  adequate  patrimony  for  her.  It  would 
be  hard  to  interest  millionaire  philanthropists  in  a  cause  which, 
tho  so  peculiarly  near  to  teachers  and  the  children,  the  X.  E. 
A.  with  its  large  surplus,  did  not  deem  worthy  of  a  generous 
contribution  under  the  conditions  proposed. 

The  amount  is  large?  That  cannot  be  the  judgment  of  any 
person  who  reali7es  the  density  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  on  this  subject.  Practically 
our  whole  population,  juvenile  and  adult,  must  be  educated  in 
this  matter  and  their  interest  be  aroused.  The  eyes  and  nerves 
even  of  the  teachers  who  are  already  enlisted  have  yet  to  be 
persuaded,  and  trained,  and  inured  to  the  use  of  the  shortened 
spellings,  in  which  they  believe,  but  which  still  arc  “  horrid  ” 
to  them.  The  immensity  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Xo  intelligent  advocate  of  the  reform 
belittles  it  in  the  least.  But  he  demands  that  commensurate 
time  shall  be  allowed  and  a  start  be  made  under  effective 
organization  with  money  behind  it. 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  any  intelligent  man  can  main¬ 
tain  that  a  conscious,  purposeful  effort  in  this  direction  must 
be  futile  and  is  foolish.  But  for  the  conscious,  purposeful 
effort  of  Noah  Webster,  our  children  to-day  would  be  learn¬ 
ing  axe,  plough,  musick,  etc.,  as  his  generation  did,  and  if  the 
commercial  success  of  his  work  had  not  seemed  to  require  the 
abandonment  of  some  of  his  other  simplifications,  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  him  would  l)e  still  greater.  Every  dictionary  editor 
to-day,  in  England  or  America,  is  willing  and  eager  to  incor- 
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porate  and  establisli  every  reformed  spellinj^  which  its  advo¬ 
cates  will  stick  to  long  enough  to  give  him  any  excuse  for 
recognizing  it.  The  lexicographers  and  philologists  to  a 
man  are  with  this  movement,  heart  and  soul. 

It  has  been  less  than  150  years  since  uniformity  in  spelling 
became  the  o])pressi\e  fad  or  fashion  that  it  is  to-dav.  If 
sturdy  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  dictionary,  without  the  help,  even 
in  defiance,  of  reason  and  sound  scholarship,  and  without  any 
.set  purpose,  could  fasten  such  an  orthographic  chain  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  three  or  four  generations,  it  is  certainly 
reasonable  to  claim  that  a  sensibly  organized  effort,  working 
with  a  deliberate  purpose,  and  with  entire  reason  and  the 
world’s  scholarship  backing  it,  will  Ik?  able  to  unloose  this 
chain  in  another  150  years,  at  most,  and  put  us  in  i)()sition  to 
recover  our  birthright,  a  phonetic  system  of  repre.senting  our 
words. 

It  is  also  incomprehensible  bow  anv  intelligent,  honest  man 
who  ])retends  that  he  would  like  to  see  our  spelling  ration¬ 
alized.  can  discountenance  such  conscious  eft’orts  on  the  ground 
that  the  inherent  tendency  in  language  will  rectify  our  ab¬ 
surd  spelling  in  time  without  annoyance  or  e.xpense  to  us.  if  we 
will  let  it,  as  we  shall  have  to  do  anyway,  no  matter  how  great 
and  noisy  our  futile  struggle  is  to  help  it  along.  Yes,  it  is 
true  that  natural  evolution,  to  use  a  favorite  term  of  these 
queer  friends  of  reform,  in  any  realm  deserves  to  be  regarded 
with  the  greatest  reverence.  I>ut  the  fact  is  noticeable  that 
the  present-day  farmer,  breeder,  and  horticulturist,  and  florist 
give  it  mighty  scant  courtesy.  Our  fine  stcx:k.  fruit,  and 
grain  have  not  come  by  natural  evolution.  In  tbe  days  of 
good  Isaac  W’atts — alxmt  1700 — the  “inherent  tendency”  in 
language  l^egan  to  knock  n  out  of  the  termination  our  and 
made  some  headway,  altlii>  our  English  cousins  in  their  inno¬ 
cence  attribute  the  heinous  crime  to  “  one  Xoah  Webster,” 
who  lived  a  full  century  later.  Just  as  natural  evolution,  so 
we’ll  call  it,  got  fairly  to  work  on  that  indefensible,  interloping 
u,  along  came  the  revered  bigot,  Samuel  Johnson,  with  his 
dictionary  (1755).  and  with  ahsolute  caprice  put  the  n  into 
fortv-nine  words  and  left  it  out  of  forty  similar  ones  in  which 
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it  had  just  as  g(.>od,  or  rather,  just  as  poor,  a  right  to  stand;  * 

and  to-day  books  pul)lished  in  our  country  with  an  eye  to  the  I 

F.nglish  market  are  obliged  to  jnit  n  in  harlwnir,  lionour,  etc.,  | 

and  even  into  words  which  Johnson  left  it  out  of,  in  order  not 
to  actually  kill  their  sale  in  England.  That  is  “  inherent  j 

tendency,”  natural  evolution,"  for  you — terms  that  in  this 
connection  mean  nothing  but  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  early 
type-setters  and  jjroofreaders  and  the  whims  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Would  it  not  Ije  wise  to  let  unnatural  evolution — that  is  con¬ 
trolled.  directed,  intelligent  evolution — now  have  a  chance  at 
our  spelling  for  a  few  generations  and  see  what  will  come  of 
it?  Why  cannot  a  pur]K)seful  effort,  under  the  lead  of  scholar- 
shij)  and  good  judgment,  do  all  that  is  attributed  to  “  inberent 
tendency”  and  a  great  deal  more?  It  certainly  could  not 
make  the  situation  any  worse  than  it  is. 

Another  unaccountable  objection,  coming  from  well-read 
peo])le.  is  this:  If  |)ersevering  and  skillful  effort  should  at 
length  achieve  anything  like  success  in  this  matter,  it  would  .so 
change  our  words  that  it  would  lx?  hard  to  read  our  English 
literature.  These. objectors  fail  to  understand  how  the  ortho¬ 
graphic  dress  of  our  literature  has  changed  from  age  to  age, 
and  yet,  so  far,  there  never  has  lx?en  cause  to  complain  that  our 
words  have  become  so  disguised  as  to  spoil  the  charm  and 
power  of  our  literature  for  anyone.  The  study  of  a  single 
page  of  Wilton,  or  Shaks])ere.  or  Bacon,  as  first  printed,  is  a 
rude,  but  efficient  eye-opener  to  all  fair-minded  folk  who  are 
troubled  by  this  bugalxx).  The  first  page  of  ”  Comus  ” — 17 
lines — from  the  pen  of  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  age  and  its 
most  distinctively  literary  man,  furnishes  these  forms — 
starrie.  mortall,  calme,  aire,  smoake,  stirre,  keepe,  fraile, 
feaverish.  crowne.  vertue,  s  -ile.  aeternity.  ranck,  worne,  for- 
reine,  madnesse,  darknesse,  neere.  Xor  can  one  read  many 
j)ages  without  finding  some  words  spelle<l  two  or  mayl)e  three 
different  ways.  Carefid  uniformity  in  spelling  was  not  the 
fa.shion  in  the  golden  age  of  English  literature.  In  fact  S])ell- 
ing  was  a  matter  of  small  cf)ncern  so  the  word  could  l)e  under¬ 
stood.  But  it  has  never  troubled  the  publishers  to  keej)  the 
readers  of  the  dav  sup])lied  with  our  English  classics  in 
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orthography  of  tlieir  time,  nor  will  it  trouble  coming  publishers 
to  continue  to  do  the  same,  whatever  success  may  attend  the 
present  movement.  Even  at  the  worst,  as  our  friends  would 
put  it,  should  phonetic  spelling  finally  triumph,  it  will  differ 
but  little  more  from  our  present  spelling  than  our  present  spell¬ 
ing  differs  from  the  spelling  of  the  time  of  Shakspere  and 
Milton,  nor  will  the  successive  generations  of  readers  of  the 
coming  transition  ])eriod  have  any  more  trouble  than  the  past 
generations  have  had.  d'he  committee  of  propaganda  could 
do  few  things  more  effective  than  to  stimulate  the  reading  of 
our  hhiglish  classics  in  our  seev^ndary  schools  in  their  original 
te.xts,  even  if  it  had  to  undertake  the  publishing  of  cheaper  re¬ 
prints  than  are  now  available. 

Imcid,  terse,  and  attractive  circulars  on  simplified  spelling, 
by  the  million  copies,  ought  to  go  out  in  regular  sequence  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  to  constitute  anything  like  a  respectable  can¬ 
vass  on  this  subject.  But  the  postage  alone  on  a  single  half 
million  copies  would  be  S5000.  According  to  the  proposition 
under  consideration,  S4000  is  the  maximum  fund  which  will 
be  available  each  year,  even  if  the  friends  of  reform  succeed  in 
raising  among  themselves  their  full  quota,  $2000.  Suppose  the 
paper  and  printing  of  a  given  circular  costs  $10.00  per  thou¬ 
sand,  and  this  would  not  provide  a  very  creditable  circular, 
even  in  large  quantities;  suppose  the  envelopes  cost  50  cents 
per  thousand,  the  addressing  of  them  $1.00  per  thousand,  and 
the  inserting  of  the  pamphlet  and  affixing  the  stamps  50  cents 
a  thousand.  The  postage  will  be  $10.00  a  tbousand.  That 
foots  up  $22.00  as  the  cost  of  sending  out  1000  circulars. 
Anybody  familiar  with  such  work  can  judge  as  to  the  lowness 
of  the  alx)ve  figures.  At  that  rate  the  whole  $4000  would  send 
out  less  than  182,000  circulars  once  in  the  year.  This  is  mak¬ 
ing  no  allowance  for  the  expense  of  procuring  the  names,  for 
editing  the  matter,  for  office  rent,  for  stationery,  for  a  superin¬ 
tendent's  service,  for  clerk  hire,  or  any  of  the  expenses  incident 
to  a  respectable  business  establishment.  Ev'ery  advertising 
man  will  tell  you  that  the  only  way  to  make  circulars  effective 
is  to  have  one  follow  another  at  suitable  intervals.  Tie  will 
tell  you  that  in  order  to  insure  any  proper  result  of  your  invest- 
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ment  at  least  three  dift'eretit.  carefully  edited  and  attractive  cir¬ 
culars  (Ml  the  given  subject  ought  to  go  to  the  same  people 
within  twelve  months.  This  shows  how  far  the  $4000  would 
go.  if  applied  wholly  in  this  line  of  work  and  in  accordance 
with  good  business  princi])les. 

But  there  should  he  interviews,  and  lectures,  and  newspaper 
articles,  and  personal  letters  in  large  numhers,  all  requiring 
money.  Personal  appeals  should  he  made  hv  discreet,  inllucn- 
tial  agents  to  the  men  who  send  out  literature  of  one  kind  or 
another  hv  the  tcMi  to  our  people,  'fliis  would  entail  exqiense 
for  salaries  and  for  traveling.  regular  mailing  list  of 
friends  and  patrons  should  he  maintained,  and  a  bulletin  giving 
and  .seeking  information  in  relation  to  the  movement  should 
he  mailed  periodically.  This  would  take  money.  The  com¬ 
mittee  should  spare  no  expense — and  it  would  cost  considerable 
— to  keep  in  the  most  sympathetic  touch  possible  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  faculties  of  the  country,  with  (Mtr  leading  editors  and 
publishers  and  advertisers,  with  the  wennen's  clubs  and  all 
other  influential  organizations,  with  state  officials  and  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  with  the  young  people  in  high  .school  and 
uiversity,  etc.,  etc. ;  a  touch  which  should  never  heccMiie  irk¬ 
some,  but  which  should  insure  good  will  toward  the  committee 
and  its  work.  The  committee  should  never  allow  itself  or  its 
mission  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  a  hands(Mne  and  educative 
souvenir  calendar,  memory  jogger,  etc.,  could  prevent  it.  If 
the  fund  were  only  large  enough,  it  might  seem  wise  to  the 
committee  to  use  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  i)rizes  for  essays  on 
certain  phases  of  the  subject,  for  artistic  designs  for  its 
souvenirs,  for  space  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  leading 
magazines  to  spread  information  that  could  not  otherwise  l>e 
brought  before  the  reading  public.  How  few  of  all  these  and 
other  advantageous  uses  of  money  in  this  propaganda  which 
might  be  suggested,  could  $4000  meet? 

Undoubtedly  this  committee,  when  once  known  to  l)e  in  the 
field  and  organized  in  an  efficient  business  way  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  a  permanent  paid  secretary,  and  a  prominent 
spelling-reform  banker  or  business  man  as  treasurer,  will  re¬ 
ceive  funds  l^yond  what  the  X.  E.  A.  could  or  should  think 
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of  providinj^,  and  somcwliat  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  which 
it  demonstrates  it  can  use  effectively. 

Let  the  teachers  of  tlie  country  show  tlieir  faith  in  this 
j)hiIanthroi)ic  movement  hy  startino'  it  on  a  g'ood  business  basis 
where  scholarship  and  sound  judijment  can  control  and  foster 
it;  let  them  demonstrate  by  means  of  an  effective  fund  in  the 
hands  of  a  sensible  committee  that  something  worth  while  can 
be  achieved  in  the  line  of  this  reform,  and  our  wealthy  phi¬ 
lanthropists  will  in  time  welcome  the  unique  opportunity  it 
affords  to  devote  some  of  their  sur])lus  to  so  good  a  purpose. 

Some  oljject,  at  first  sight,  to  the  committee  being  .self- 
per])etuating  and  independent.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
makes  it  clear  to  most  ])ersons  that  this  committee,  tho  with  a 
lineage  to  be  proud  of,  should  be  l)orn  a  perfectly  free,  inde- 
])endent,  and  self-i)erpetuating  body.  It  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see  what  acute  situations  may  ari.se  as  the  propaganda  pro¬ 
gresses.  Avoid  all  possibility  of  friction  or  division  thus 
getting  into  the  ])arent  Ixxly.  Remove  the  whole  subject,  root 
and  branch,  to  an  independent  court  created  specifically  to  deal 
with  it.  Xo  man  of  means  would  ever  think  of  giving  a  sum 
for  this  cause  to  1k‘  applied  by  a  committee  the  memlx*rs  of 
which  are  subject  to  pericwlic  change  hy  the  verdict  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  convention.  Continuity  and  steadiness  of  policy  and  har¬ 
mony  r)f  view  are  of  first  importance  in  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  To  insure  these  there  must  be  continuity  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  committee,  and  when  new  persons  must  l)e  added 
they  should  l)e  chosen  hy  those  who  are  in  the  l)est  {xisition  to 
judge  of  their  fitness  and  adjustability  to  the  board  as  it  exists. 
In  such  a  new  and  untried  service  as  this  will  be,  the  members 
of  this  committee  must  emphatically  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
Experience  will  be  a  chief  factor  in  their  efficiency.  They 
shonld  he  ])ermanent.  Such  ])ermanency  is  also  necessary  to 
win  ancl  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  is  the 
main  object  to  be  kept  in  mind,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 

E.  O.  \'.\ILE 

0.\K  Park,  Ii.i,. 


DISCUSSION 

HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Not  long  ago  a  teacher  of  psychology  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Xornial  Schools  asked  the  members  of  his  classes 
this  question:  How  were  you  taught  histor}’  in  the  public 
school?  riie  i)apers  written  in  reply  to  this  recpiest  have  come 
into  my  hands.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  the  thought¬ 
ful  study  of  every  teacher  in  the  land. 

One  hundred  pai)ers  were  examined.  Most  of  the  students 
who  wrote  them  are  from  Pennsylvania,  a  few  come  from  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  Fifty-seven  of  the  writers  received 
their  elementary  education  in  graded  schools  in  cities  and 
boroughs,  while  43  were  trained  in  rural  schools.  The  young¬ 
est  of  these  students  is  fifteen,  the  oldest  is  twenty-eight. 
The  average  of  their  ages  is  18  1-2  years.  The  following  table 


summarizes  their  recollections: 

Whole  number  of  p.ipers,  .........  100 

Memorized  the  text-book  ancl  recited  it  word  for  word  as  nearly  ns 

possil)Ie,  .  .  .  .  .  ......  62 

Remember  that  tlie  teacher  laid  great  stress  on  dates,  ...  to 
Teacher  outlined  and  explained,  class  recited  and  discussed,  not  ver¬ 
batim,  but  based  on  a  text-book,  .  .  .  .  .  •? 

Teacher  told  stories  and  read  to  us — nearly  all  saying  that  this  was 

done  in  the  primary  grades  only,  .  .  .  '.  .  .  2 

Used  reference  books  other  than  the  text-book,  ....  1 


Read  the  lesson  aloud  in  class,  ..... 

Shown  pictures  by  the  teacher — in  |)rimary  work  only, 

Were  greatly  helped  by  i)ictures  in  text-book, 

.Much  attention  given  to  geography  and  map  drawing. 

Frerpient  written  exercises  based  on  the  history  lessons. 

Kept  notebooks,  ....... 

Songs  and  poems  used  to  illustrate  history  lessons. 

Were  told  history  stories  at  home,  .... 

Mention  that  they  were  fond  of  history. 

Recall  that  they  greatly  disliked  history,  ......  8 

Cannot  remember  how  they  were  taught  history.  ....  2 

Doubtless  .some  allowance  must  be  marie  for  forgetfulness  in 
considering  these  figures.  Still  if  the  62  who  gave  so  much 
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time  to  memorizing  text-books  really  acquired  a  compensating 
power  to  remember,  the  correction  ought  to  be  infinitesimal  in 
their  cases.  Comment  upon  the  state  of  aft'airs  revealed  by 
the  reminiscences  of  these  students  is  needless.  What  they 
remember  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  their  childish  experiences 
in  the  history  class,  and  what  they  fail  to  recollect  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  pathetic. 

Many  of  the  individual  statements  are  even  more  suggestive 
than  the  tabulated  summary.  The  following  selections  are 
typical  of  the  large  number  of  answers  which  assert  that 
emphasis  was  placed  on  memorizing  the  lesson : 

“  I  almost  always  memorized  the  daily  lesson.”  “  We  had 
to  learn  our  lessons  by  heart  and  recite  them.”  “  Our  lessons 
were  generally  memorized.”  “  I  was  taught  to  memorize  the 
text-book.”  “  I  learned  it  by  heart.”  “  I  learned  it  by  com¬ 
mitting  it  to  memory.”  “  A  certain  number  of  pages  were 
assigned  to  be  committed  to  memory.”  “  I  studied  history  by 
learning  the  text,  word  for  word.”  “  I  remember  our  teacher 
assigning  us  a  page  for  the  lesson  and  telling  us  to  read  it  over 
until  we  could  tell  it  with  the  book  closed.  I  often  memorized 
it  and  recited  it  word  for  word.”  ”  I  committed  it  to  memory 
word  for  word.”  “  I  committed  the  text  to  memory,  then 
recited  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  word  for  word.”  ”  The  first 
thing  I  remember  about  studying  history  is  learning  a  certain 
portion  each  night  verbatim.”  “  I  can  plainly  see  myself  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  table  at  home  in  the  evening  trying  to  study  my 
history  word  for  word.”  “  I  was  given  a  beginner’s  history 
book  and  was  expected  to  learn  the  lesson  as  in  the  book.  As 
I  grew  older  I  was  taught  by  the  same  plan,  only  from  a  higher 
text-book.”  “  I  was  taught  to  memorize  a  certain  number  of 
topics  daily.  Sometimes  we  recited  the  topics  orally,  some¬ 
times  by  writing  on  the  blackboard.”  “  We  had  to  commit 
each  lesson  to  memory,  word  for  word;  and  then  we  were 
assigned  a  paragraph  and  we  had  to  write  this  on  the  black¬ 
board.” 

Is  this  plan  of  writing  a  verbatim  recitation  on  the  black¬ 
board  a  time-saving  device  of  an  overworked  teacher,  or  is  it  a 
symptom  of  sheer  laziness  ? 

Here  are  typical  extracts  from  some  of  the  papers  which 
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mention  the  placing  of  special  stress  upon  the  memorizing  of 
dates : 

“  Our  teacher  laid  great  stress  on  the  learning  of  dates.” 

“  We  had  to  memorize  a  great  deal,  especially  the  dates.” 

“  When  I  was  taught  history  in  the  public  school  I  was  as¬ 
signed  a  lesson  and  had  to  memorize  it.  Great  stress  was 
placed  upon  dates  by  some  of  my  teachers.  I  had  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  to  learn  at  a  time.  We  simply  learned  the  words 
and,  if  we  failed,  had  the  lesson  to  recite  at  our  recreation 
periods.  In  our  class  there  was  no  debating  or  questioning.” 
”  When  I  first  began  the  study  of  history  I  committed  the  most 
of  it  to  memory.  I  never  could  remember  it  if  1  did  not. 
'I'he  dates  in  the  lessons  I  always  learned  so  that  I  knew  jusf 
what  they  were  if  I  was  told  on  what  page  in  the  book  thev 
were  found.  I  never  remembered  my  history  lessons  more 
than  a  few  days.”  “  After  we  had  gone  over  about  half  the 
book  we  did  not  use  the  te.xt-book  for  a  while,  but  just  learned 
dates.  We  had  them  copied  in  a  notebook  and  learnefl  them 
one  after  another  from  1492  down  to  the  present.  My  teacher 
seemed  to  think  that  dates  held  a  very  prominent  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  Many  a  time.  I  thought  history  nothing  but  dates.” 
“  Words  cannot  tell  how  dry  and  uninteresting  it  was.  It  was 
anything  but  a  pleasure  to  recite  a  long  list  of  dates.” 

Contrast  with  this  last  girl’s  early  experience  her  later  one 
in  a  good  high  school.  She  says :  “  When  I  studied  history 

in - high  school.  Professor  T.  made  our  lessons  intensely 

interesting  by  vividly  describing  the  places.  lie  often  used 
to  ask  us  what  was  the  result  of  such  an  event  upon  the  history 
of  the  nation.  He  required  us  to  do  a  great  deal  of  supple¬ 
mentary  reading,  map-drawing,  and  locating  places  on  the  map. 
I  enjoyed  this  work  very  much.” 

Do  not  the  following  papers  indicate  that  the  memoriter 
method,  by  which  so  many  of  these  pupils  have  been  taught, 
actually  stultifies  the  mind  of  the  child  ? 

“Lessons  were  always  committed  to  memory  so  they  could  be 
recited  word  for  word.  Of  course,  learning  it  in  this  way  it 
did  not  have  much  meaning  for  me.”  “  I  think  when  T  first 
began  to  study  history  I  tried  to  commit  most  of  it  to  memory 
and  never  thought  about  what  I  was  studying.  I  never  liked 
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history  because  I  thought  it  was  so  difficult  to  remember.”  “  I 
was  taught  to  commit  it  to  memory.  The  one  who  could  get 
up  and  recite  the  topic,  word  for  word,  knew  his  lesson  and  was 
the  brightest  child  in  the  teacher's  estimation.  This  way  was 
kept  up  until  the  last  two  years  in  the  public  schools.  Then  I 
was  taught  to  study  the  history  instead  of  the  words  in  the 
history-book,  but  I  could  not  and  cannot  now  learn  history.” 
“  W’e  made  almost  word-for-word  recitations,  but  whether  that 
was  our  fault  or  the  teacher’s  I  cannot  say.  History  was  never 
made  interesting  to  us  by  outside  readings,  but  it  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  made  up  of  dry,  cold  facts  and  dates.  It 
was  always  the  most  distasteful  study  that  I  had.”  “  I 
memorized  the  greater  part  of  it.  It  was  always  hard  for  me 
to  recite  my  lesson,  but  if  I  could  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
topic  I  found  it  easier  to  recite  than  if  someone  else  started 
it.  The  teacher  did  not  explain  any  part  which  we  did  not 
know,  so  we  soon  grew  tired  of  it.”  ”  I  studied,  reading  one 
paragraph  over  and  over  till  I  could  say  it  almost  word  for 
word.  Then  I  would  go  to  class,  the  teacher  would  read  the 
words  in  heavy  print,  and  I  would  get  up  and  repeat  word  for 
word  as  I  had  committed  it.  or,  as  often  happened,  I  would  get 
up.  and.  forgetting  the  first  word  or  sentence,  I  would  fail  to 
remember  a  single  point  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  remember 
that  the  teacher  ever  talked  about  the  lesson,  and  I  know  we 
never  did  any  outside  reading.”  “  I  went  to  an  ungraded 
country  school.  We  were  compelled  to  memorize  the  lessons 
or  learn  them  by  heart,  as  we  said.  This  went  on  until  I  was 
fourteen.  Then  we  had  a  teacher  from  a  normal  school.  She 
did  not  wish  us  to  memorize  our  lessons,  but  to  get  the  thought 
of  them.  But  as  we  had  been  memorizing  so  long  it  was 
very  hard  to  read  over  a  paragraph  and  have  a  mental  picture 
and  then  express  the  thought  in  our  own  words.”  “  My  first 
conception  of  history,  as  I  remember  it.  was  listening  to  a  class 
higher  than  the  one  I  was  in  telling  the  many  little  interesting 
stories  connected  with  the  subject.  In  a  very  short  time  after 
that  I  was  the  owner  of  a  book,  and  required  to  commit  it 
almost  word  for  word.  For  several  years  history  had  no 
meaning  for  me  at  all.  In  fact  I  grew  to  dislike  it.” 
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Contrast  with  this  the  following  charming  reminiscence  of 
childhood : 

■*  Our  teachers  used  to  tell  us  narratives  of  some  of  our 
famous  men.  1  was  very  fond  of  stories,  and  coaxed  my 
mother  to  tell  me  more.  In  this  way  Washington,  Franklin, 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  became  the  heroes  of  my  child¬ 
hood.  Of  all  these  my  especial  hero  was  Washington.  As 
soon  as  I  learned  to  read,  and  long  before  I  could  pronounce 
all  of  the  hard  words,  I  read  a  book  entitled  The  drama  of  the 
American  revolution.  It  was,  of  course,  too  hard  for  me  to 
get  the  real  full  meaning  of  it.  ( I  suppose  that  I  was  ten 
years  old  when  I  first  read  it.)  But  1  was  charmed  with  it, 
and  read  it  to  my  brother,  who  was  five  years  younger  than  I, 
and  we  learned  large  portions  of  it,  talked  over  it,  and  acted 
it  in  our  play. 

“  I  believe  the  principal  effects  of  this  book  were  to  give  us 
the  ideas,’  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  was  anything 
nearly  equal  to  America,  and  that  no  other  country  was  so 
much  in  the  wrong  as  England;  that  the  heroes  of  the  world 
were  Washington  and  his  soldiers:  and  that  no  adjective  in  the 
language  was  strong  enough  to  describe  General  Howe.  We 
learned  poems  about- the  death  of  Washington,  and  Grand¬ 
mother's  story  of  Bunker  Hill,  etc.  And  lots  of  times  we 
‘crossed  the  Delaware  ’  on  the  sofa,  and  ‘  captured  Trenton.’ 

“  About  this  time  one  of  my  aunts  gave  me  a  scrapbook  con¬ 
taining  ])oems  which  she  had  collected  during  the  Civil  War. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  children  cared  so  much  for  these  poems. 
Rut  we  begged  mamma  to  read  them  again  and  again,  and  we 
learned  to  recite  the  ones  we  liked  best,  ‘  Sheridan's  ride,’ 
‘  Our  boys  in  blue,’  ‘  Our  flag,’  ‘  Our  fallen  dead,’  and  a  great 
many  more.  I  knew  these  long  before  I  could  recite  the  multi¬ 
plication  table. 

“  In  the  country  school  which  I  attended  we  had  no  primary 
history  books,  and  I  think  I  must  have  been  about  thirteen 
years  old  when  I  began  to  study  Barnes’  History  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  we  learned  words  more  than  anything  else. 
We  went  thru  the  history  every  winter  just  about  the  same  way. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  really  learned  history  until  after  my  public- 
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school  days,  when  I  was  preparing  to  take  a  teacher’s  examina¬ 
tion.” 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  natural  and  rational  training  in  his¬ 
tory  which  this  child  was  getting  from  these  stories  and  poems 
could  not  have  continued  without  loss  of  interest  and  with 
gradual  adaptation  to  her  developing  mind  after  she  began  the 
more  formal  study  of  the  subject  in  school? 

Do  pupils  sometimes  realize  that  they  are  being  defrauded 
when  they  are  taught  in  this  abominable  way?  Do  they  hunger 
for  something  more  than  bones?  Does  a  real  quickening  of 
interest  follow  the  dawning  of  the  day  of  better  methods? 
Let  the  pupils  answer  these  questions. 

“  W e  were  supposed  to  learn  the  lesson  assigned  so  we  could 
get  up  and  rattle  it  ofif  in  class.  We  were  given  very  little 
supplementary  work,  but  I  remember  there  was  one  history 
book  on  the  teacher’s  desk  which  we  were  allowed  to  read.  I 
think  we  all  read  it  thru.  It  was  very  interesting.”  ”  Later 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  outside  reading  to  do  which  made  the 
lessons  more  interesting  and  beneficial.”  “  At  first  I  remember 
trying  to  commit  it  to  memory.  When  I  was  in  the  grammar 
school  we  were  taught  to  think  about  it  and  to  get  the  thought 
of  what  we  read,  and  it  was  then  that  I  began  to  like  the 
study.”  ”  The  teachers,  I  remember,  would  tell  us  stories  of 
every  new  thing  we  came  to.  We  also  had  a  very  interesting 
text-book.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  study  I  love  more  than 
history,  and  I  believe  it  all  comes  from  its  being  made  so  inter¬ 
esting  when  I  was  a  child.”  “  When  I  first  began  to  study 
history  our  teacher  required  us  to  learn  it  verbatim.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  quite  advanced  that  we  were  even  allowed  to 
recite  our  lessons  in  our  own  words  or  thought.  The  teacher 
told  us  that  she  did  not  think  we  could  improve  the  language 
of  the  text-book,  so  all  the  first  history  that  I  learned  was  but 
a  task  of  memory.  After  I  left  this  school  and  attended  an¬ 
other  I  was  soon  taught  to  express  the  lesson  in  my  own  words, 
and  the  teacher  tried  to  show  us  how  to  remember  and  associate 
the  different  facts  in  our  lessons.  Then  history  became  a  very 
interesting  and  pleasing  study  to  me.” 

Does  not  the  study  of  the  reminiscences  of  these  students 
warrant  the  following  conclusions? 
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1.  The  slavish  use  of  the  text-book  is  widely  prevalent  in  the 
public  schools.  This  is  clue  to  lack  of  scholarship  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Too  often  she  was 
taught  in  this  way  and,  knowing  no  better  methods,  she  per¬ 
petuates  the  evil  practice.  Doubtless  in  many  cases  the  teacher 
realizes  the  futility  of  all  this  memorizing,  but  in  sheer  despcia- 
tion  permits  it  to  be  done.  Is  this  evil  merely  local,  or  do  the 
stories  of  these  students  fairly  represent  existing  conditions 
in  rural  and  grammar  schools  everywhere  in  the  land? 

2.  The  sins  of  omission  are  quite,  as  pronounced  as  those  of 
commission.  There  is  a  most  deplorable  failure  to  use  refer¬ 
ence  books.  Apparently  little  attention  is  given  to  historical 
geography.  These  papers  show  little  recollection  of  frequent 
and  varied  written  exercises  or  of  the  keepingof  historical  note¬ 
books.  Few  remember  that  teachers  read  or  told  vivid  illus¬ 
trative  material  above  the  primary  grades.  There  is  almost  no 
recollection  of  the  use  of  stirring  songs  and  patriotic  poems  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  history. 

3.  The  grammar  school  seems  to  lag  behind  the  high  school 
above  it  and  the  primary  school  below  it  in  the  adoption  of  cor¬ 
rect  methods  in  history  work.  'I'he  best  high  schools  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  influence  of-  the  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching 
of  history  in  the  colleges  and  universities  during  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  There  is  coming  to  be  some  appreciation  of 
the  use  of  myths,  legends,  and  historical  stories,  mainly  bio¬ 
graphical  in  character,  in  the  elementary  grades.  But  the 
grammar  grades  still  jog  along  in  the  dry-as-dust,  memoriter 
way  that  makes  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  the  history 
lesson  merely  so  much  rote  work. 

4.  Worse  than  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  entailed  by  this 
widely  prevalent  method  of  teaching  history  is  the  stultifying 
effect  that,  in  too  many  cases,  it  has  on  the  mind  of  the  child. 
Too  often  it  deadens  interest,  makes  the  pupil  a  thoroless 
parrot,  and  renders  it  doubly  difficult  for  a  good  teacher  to 
develop  correct  habits  of  study. 

Now  a  reformation  of  the  existing  methods  of  teaching  his¬ 
tory  in  the  common  schools  depends  primarily  upon  two  essen¬ 
tial  conditions : 

I.  The  first  and  vital  force  which  makes  for  the  right  teach- 
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ing  of  history,  as  of  everything  else,  is  a  good  teacher.  Dr. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  than  whom  no  one  has  written  in  a  more  illu¬ 
minating  way  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  history,  tells  us  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  of  this  subject.  He 
says  the  mental  qualities  required  to  teach  history  well  are  “  a 
retentive  memory,  logical  power  to  analyze  and  group  facts, 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  sound  judgment,  clear  insight  into 
character  and  life,  devotion  to  truth,  persistence,  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  a  copious  supply  of  clear  and  simple  language.” 
These  qualities  are  within  the  reach  of  every  public- 
school  teacher  in  the  nation.  Nay,  more,  society  ought  to  re¬ 
quire  them  in  everyone  it  employs  to  teach  its  youth.  The 
good  teacher  will  not  only  secure  as  thoro  preparation  as  possi¬ 
ble  before  beginning  her  work,  but  what  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant.  she  will  continue  to  study  history  as  long  as  she  tries 
to  teach  it. 

2.  There  must  be  a  correct  conce]ition  of  why  history'  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools  at  all.  The  true  aim  is  not  the  impart¬ 
ing  of  a  maximum  amount  of  historical  knowledge  or  facts. 
The  end  sought  should  be  such  a  training  of  boys  and  girls  that 
they  shall  be  better  men  and  women  because  of  having  received 
it.  The  stimulation  and  direction  of  the  imagination,  the  up¬ 
rooting  of  prejudice  and  partisanship,  the  enlightening  and 
balancing  of  the  judgment,  the  quickening  of  every  generous 
emotion,  the  forming  of  correct  standards  of  righteousness  and 
civic  duty — in  a  word,  the  richest  possible  culture  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart:  these  are  the  things  to  hold  steadfastly  before 
us  as  we  teach  the  history  of  humanity. 

Smith  Burxh.\m 

St.vtk  Normal  Sruom., 

West  Chesikr.  Pa. 
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Modern  school  buildings,  elementary  and  secondary— By  Felix  Clay,  B.  A. 

New  York;  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  1903.  xix+459  p.  Sio. 

The  long  and  detailed  sub-title  which  follows  the  main  title 
of  Mr.  Felix  Clay’s  work  on  modern  school  buildings  requires 
only  the  addition  of  the  adjective  “  English  ”  to  indicate  with 
great  clearness  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  task  which  the 
author  set  himself,  and  which  he  has  discharged  in  a  thoroly 
commendable  and  commendably  thoro  manner.  He  has  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  of  school  architecture  for  British  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements  in  much  the  same  spirit  and  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  breadth  of  view  as  that  manifested  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Wheelwright  in  his  treatment  of  the  corresponding 
American  problem  in  his  School  architecture  reviewed  in  these 
columns  in  the  February  issue,  1903.  His  point  of  view  is 
thruout  practical  and  national ;  he  deals  with  foreign  examples 
only  to  illustrate  his  contentions  with  regard  to  the  British 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  these  foreign  examples  are  all 
German  or  American.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous,  varied,  and  well  chosen  to  indicate  wide  reading  and  a 
broad  mind;  and  the  thoroness  of  the  author’s  method  is 
evidenced  by  his  fundamental  proposition  that  the  character 
and  development  of  school  architecture  depend  primarily  on 
the  educational  system  and  the  methods  of  administration 
which  prevail.  Thruout  the  work  the  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
glish  system  and  methods  are  insisted  upon,  and  we  see  how 
completely  they  differentiate  the  problem  of  school-planning 
in  England — where  the  “  educational  ladder  ”  provided  by  the 
German  and  American  systems  of  secondary  education  does  not 
exist — from  the  corresponding  problem  in  those  two  countries. 
For  this  reason,  and  precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  this  work 
meets  and  answers  the  questions  arising  in  English  practice, 
its  direct  practical  usefulness  to  the  American  educator  or 
architect  must  be  limited.  But  it  is  full  of  valuable  and  inter- 
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esting  information,  and  in  those  sections  and  chapters  which, 
like  chapter  vii.  and  tlie  whole  of  Part  III,  treat  of  school 
hygiene,  furniture,  and  equipment,  and  other  matters  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  the  data  and  information  given  should  be  of  great 
value  to  students  of  school  architecture  in  any  country. 

The  bulk  of  the  book — sixteen  chapters  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages — is  devoted  to  buildings  for  secondary  in¬ 
struction.  Of  these  sixteen  chapters  the  first  three  treat  of 
administration  and  organization  in  England,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  German  and  American  systems.  Five  chapters  of  ninety 
pages  are  given  to  elementary  schools;  two  chapters  of  fifty 
pages  to  hygiene,  and  the  remaining  twenty-seven  pages  to 
appendices  and  an  index  (to  which  the  wrong  page  is  assigned 
in  the  table  of  contents).  Three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
illustrations  accompany  and  elucidate  the  text,  the  plans 
rightly  predominating.  Little  can  be  said,  however,  for  their 
artistic  quality.  Indeed,  the  artistic  side  of  the  problem  thruout 
seems  to  have  been  almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  author’s  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  matters  of  administration  and  hygiene,  and  the 
light  which  foreign,  and  particularly  French,  examples  might 
throw  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  is  hardly  alluded  to.  The 
matter  of  cost,  moreover,  which  is  often  of  vital  importance, 
is  touched  so  lightly  that  the  scanty  information  given  is  likely 
to  be  misleading  rather  than  enlightening,  particularly  to  the 
layman.  Despite  these  and  some  other  minor  shortcomings, 
some  of  which  are,  indeed,  the  defants  de  scs  qualitcs,  the  book 
is  so  thoro  and  so  intelligent  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
educational  library  and  on  the  shelves  of  the  office  of  every 
architect  interested  in  pursuing  his  study  of  this  branch  of 
architecture  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  local  experience. 
The  book  is  a  handsome  volume,  well  printed,  and  well 
equipped  with  table  of  contents,  lists  of  illustrations,  school- 
buildings,  and  architects,  bibliographies,  references  to  author¬ 
ities,  and  index. 

A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 


Columbia  University 
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Our  language  ;  grammar — Bj-  C.  Ai.riiDNSo  S.Mint,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
the  English  language  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Richmond: 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  1903.  203  p.  (lo  cents. 

This  book  is  the  third,  the  first,  however,  to  appear,  in  a 
projected  series  of  three;  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  series  are 
apparently  to  be  written  for  use  in  the  elementary  grades,  the 
l)rescnt  volume  being  intended  for  the  upper  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  school.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  on  the 
vorigin  and  historical  development  of  the  English  language,  the 
author  takes  up,  in  the  first  part,  the  discussion  of  the  para¬ 
graph  and  the  sentence,  including  a  preliminary  definition  of 
the  parts  of  speech  as  preparatory  to  the  analysis  of  the  syntax 
of  the  sentence.  The  second  ]iart  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  more  detailed  definition  and  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  an  account  of  forms  or  infiections,  and  a  discussion 
of  certain  more  or  less  idiomatic  uses  of  the  language. 

The  author’s  method  in  presenting  the  sentence  as  a  whole  to 
the  student  before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  sentence  is  composed,  will  doubtless  be  approved 
by  all  teachers  of  grammar.  The  speaker  thinks  in  sentence 
units,  and  grammatical  distinctions  have  significance  only  as 
they  appear  in  the  fabric  of  the  sentence.  Professor  Smith, 
therefore,  excellently  defines  grammar  as  “  the  study  of  the 
forms  and  functions  of  words  in  the  sentence.”  The  necessity, 
however,  of  a  discussion  of  the  paragraph  is  not  so  evident. 
The  ))aragraph  is  not  a  long  sentence,  nor  does  the  paragraph 
arise  necessarily  from  the  sentence.  A  speaker  may  habitually 
use  g(X)d  sentences,  as  even  the  academically  untrained  speaker 
does,  yet  never  rise  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
structure  of  the  paragraph.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  (at 
least  of  the  simple  sentence)  offers  no  difficulty  to  the  child, 
but  it  takes  much  training  and  direction  to  bring  him  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  paragraph.  The  study  of  the  paragraph 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  up  where  it  belongs,  as  a  department 
of  rhetoric  or  composition ;  it  is  much  too  important  a  subject 
to  be  disposed  of  casually  as  introductory  to  the  study  of  gram¬ 
mar.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  paragraph  is  not, 
as  it  should  not  be,  included  in  Professor  Smith’s  definition  of 
grammar. 

The  author’s  definition  of  the  sentence  as  ”  a  group  of  words 
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making  complete  thought  ”  is  not  wide  enough,  since  it  ex¬ 
cludes  imperative  sentences  of  one  word;  such  sentences  cannot 
be  explained  as  demanding  the  addition  of  a  pronoun  under¬ 
stood,  or  as  interjectional ;  they  are  as  truly  sentences  as  those 
with  expressed  subject  and  predicate.  Admirable,  however,  is 
the  author’s  treatment  of  punctuation  in  immediate  connection 
with  sentence  formation.  In  this  day  of  conventionalized 
printed  and  written  language,  the  symbols  of  punctuation  are 
almost  as  essentially  parts  of  the  sentence  as  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  Another  admirable  section  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
that  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the  form  and 
the  function  of  words  in  the  sentence.  This  discussion  might 
well  have  been  carried  beyond  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  verb 
and  the  substantive,  and  the  comparison  of  the  adjective, 
into  the  parts  of  speech  themselves,  in  order  to  show  the  student 
that  there  also  it  is  grammatical  function  which  determines  the 
value  of  a  word  in  the  sentence  and  not  merely  its  form. 

The  classification  of  the  verb  as  strong  and  weak,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  old  irregular  and  regular,  should  meet  with 
general  acceptance.  In  its  practical  workings-out  this  clas¬ 
sification  offers  no  more  difficulty  than  that  into  regular  and 
irregular,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  both  rational  and 
true  to  historic  fact,  thus  giving  the  student  no  occasion  for 
feelings  of  resentment  against  the  perfectly  innocent  irregular 
verb.  A  somewhat  similar  reform  might  be  carried  into  the 
terminology  of  the  direct  and  indirect  object.  The  indirect 
object,  as  Professor  Smith  points  out,  is  in  most  cases  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  an  older  Anglo-Saxon  dative.  But  the  dative  and  ac¬ 
cusative  in  Modern  English  have  in  all  cases  fallen  together,  so 
that  in  form  they  are  no  longer  distinguishable;  any  distinc¬ 
tion  that  can  now  be  made  is  a  purely  logical  one.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  usually  made  is  that  the  indirect  object  is  the  indirect 
recipient  of  the  action  of  the  verb,  the  direct  object  the  direct 
recipient  of  the  action  of  the  verb.  But  such  a  statement 
surely  does  not  describe  the  logic  of  sentences  like  “  He  gave 
him  a  blow,”  or,  “  He  taught  me  Latin  ” ;  the  one  object  here 
is  no  more  indirect  than  the  other,  or  if  there  is  any  difference, 
“  blow  ”  and  “  Latin  ”  might  be  said  to  be  less  affected  by  the 
action  of  verb  than  “  him  ”  or  “  me.”  Since  therefore  the 
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actual  distinction  of  case  is  gone,  why  not  say  merely  that  cer¬ 
tain  verbs  take  two  objects?  If  it  is  necessary  to  define  more 
closely  the  difference  between  the  two  objects,  dative  or  recep¬ 
tive  object  would  be  a  better  qualifying  term  than  indirect. 

Another  survival  that  might  well  be  dispensed  with  is  the 
treatment  of  gender  as  a  part  of  the  noun-system.  Gender,  as 
all  know,  is  in  Modern  English  a  logical  distinction  depending 
on  sex,  and  it  has,  so  far  as  the  noun  is  concerned,  nothing  to 
do  with  grammar.  To  speak  therefore  of  gender  as  a  “  gram¬ 
matical  distinction,"  as  tho  “  rooster  ”  and  “  hen  "  were 
grammatical  forms,  that  is  inflections,  of  the  same  word,  must 
be  very  confusing  to  the  student.  The  words  “  rooster  ”  and 
“  hen  ’’  are,  of  course,  two  different  words  naming  two  differ¬ 
ent  objects,  and  the  student  learns  to  distinguish  between  them 
as  he  acquires  his  vocabulary,  just  as  he  learns  to  distinguish 
between  other  objects,  for  e.xample,  a  “  sulky  "  and  a  “  wagon,” 
provided  he  is  familiar  with  the  objects.  The  necessity  for 
considering  gender  as  a  grammatical  distinction  arises  only  in 
the  pronoun  and  it  is  under  that  head  that  it  can  l)e  most  logic¬ 
ally  treated.  ^Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  as  for 
example,  when  ‘‘  her  ”  refers  back  to  drake,”  are  usually  not 
grammatical  mistakes,  but  mistakes  in  the  meaning  of  words; 
the  correction,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the 
dictionary,  not  of  the  grammar.  The  discussion  of  suffixes, 
for  example,  “  actor,”  “  actress,”  as  a  means  of  indicating  dif¬ 
ference  of  sex  belongs  properly  under  the  head  of  word- 
formation. 

Some  of  the  special  features  of  the  book  are  noteworthy. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  treatment  of  punctua¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  sentence-structure.  The  rules  for 
spelling  given  on  p.  83  ff.  should  also  serve  a  good  purpose. 
Their  presence  in  a  grammar  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  rules  governing  the  spelling  of  words  as  they  change  their 
forms,  c.  g.,  “  sale,”  “  salable,”  etc. ;  one  would  gladly  pardon, 
however,  even  a  much  more  general  discussion  of  the  rules  and 
principles  of  English  orthography.  The  rules  given  seem  to 
hold  in  all  cases,  except  perhaps  the  third,  that  monosyllables 
ending  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double 
the  consonant  before  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
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which  needs  some  elalx)ratioii  to  include  such  apparent  excep¬ 
tions  as  “  flow,”  flowing,”  “  row,”  rowing  ”  etc.  Is  the 
general  statement,  p.  83.  that  “  correct  spelling  is  not  always 
a  sign  of  scholarship,  hut  bad  spelling  is  always  a  mark  of 
ignorance  ”  quite  true  in  its  first  half?  It  will  be  granted  that 
correct  spelling  is  not  a  sign  of  liberal  culture  or  of  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  but  so  far  as  spelling  goes,  which  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration,  is  not  correctness  a  sign  of  scholar¬ 
ship?  And  after  all  correct  spelling  is  an  accomplishment 
sufficiently  important  in  the  toy’s  world  to  be  deserving  of 
very  high  respect. 

In  its  method  of  presentation  the  book  is  generally  clear  and 
well  arranged;  it  is  open,  however,  to  one  serious  criticism, 
namely,  that  it  places  too  great  a  burden  of  interpretation  upon 
the  student,  and  at  times  even  upon  the  teacher.  Thus  the 
e.xamples  might  well  be  more  numerous;  it  is  easy  to  lessen  the 
number  of  examples  when  there  are  too  many,  but  hard  for 
most  teachers  to  increase  it  when  there  are  too  few.  Certain 
topics  also  deserve  more  elatoration  than  they  have  received. 
For  example,  if  the  paragraph  is  to  be  treated  at  all,  it  demands 
more  than  the  scant  two  pages  given  to  it.  Again,  such 
plural  forms  as  “  ashes  "  (  p.  105  )  are  dismissed  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  form  has  here  determined  function,”  which  is  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  situation,  provided  you  understand 
the  situation.  A  short  explanation  of  the  origin  and  reason 
for  these  forms,  and  forms  like  ”  niches,”  “  eaves,”  etc.,  such 
as  is  given  under  the  discussion  of  the  objective  case  used  as 
adverbial  objective  (p.  120),  would  make  the  general  state¬ 
ment  more  readily  intelligible. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  a  good  one  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  stand  the  test  of  classroom  use.  It  is  not  what  we  are 
all  anxiously  waiting  for,  the  final  English  grammar,  but,  like 
the  great  American  novel,  the  final  English  grammar  tarries. 
We  may  question,  indeed,  whether  there  is  to  be  a  final  gram¬ 
mar;  new  men,  new  points  of  view,  new  communities  and 
groups  of  people,  all  demand  their  special  treatises,  and  the 
book  that  will  settle  all  grammatical  problems  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  is  surely  not  yet  within  the  power  of  man. 

George  Philip  Kr.\pp 
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Elementary  plane  geometry  ;  inductive  and  deductive. — By  Alkrkd  Baker, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Toronto.  Boston  :  tlinn  &  Co.,  1903. 

146  p.  50c.  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  employ  the  spirit  and  method  of 
natural  science  thruout  a  first  year's  work  in  geometry. 
The  classroom  is  to  be  a  kind  of  laboratory,  where  pupils  by 
use  of  such  tools  as  ruler,  compasses,  protractor,  and  the  like, 
are  to  gain  skill  in  observation,  measurement,  and  drawing  of 
plans,  figures,  and  in  so-called  inductive  discovery  of  their 
properties.  Accordingly,  numerous  well-worded  directions 
and  hints  are  given,  and  many  suggestive  exercises  proposed. 

Undoubtedly  such  laboratory  discipline  is  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful  as  a  preparation  for  workaday  life,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
for  some  pupils  indispensable,  and  for  all  highly  valuable  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  classical  (deductive)  study  of  geometry, 
which  is  to  follow;  but  it  is,  in  strictness,  not  mathematical 
discipline  at  all,  for  this  latter  is  found  to  be,  in  last  analysis, 
always  apodeictic.  This  distinction  being  held  to  firmly  as  final 
and  of  great  importance,  the  laboratory  discipline  is  to  be 
strongly  recommended  as  a  preliminary.  But  why  so  much  of 
it?  Especially  why  so  much  of  one  kind,  and  that  kind  [’Imief 
And,  in  the  plane,  why  not  introduce  such  live  and  command¬ 
ing  notions  as  those  of  range  and  pencil  and  system,  or  family, 
and  one-to-one  correspondence  ?  But  we  think  it  is  in  training 
the  f/frrc-dimensional  imagination,  that  preliminary  work 
should  find  its  best  justification,  and  for  such  training  plane 
figures  are  not  available. 

C.  J.  Kevser 

Columbia  U.mversit'' 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

By  common  consent  the  most  important  en- 
i^w^rk^tate  ^ctment  at  the  session  of  the  New  York  legis¬ 
lature  that  has  just  closed,  was  the  law 
unifying  the  two  educational  departments  of  the  State. 
Andrew  S.  Draper,  first  commissioner  of  education  under  the 
new  act,  took  office  on  April  i.  His  opening  statement  to 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  containing  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  administrative  system,  has  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention  and  commanded  universal  approval.  Those  individ¬ 
uals  and  newspapers  that  a  few  weeks  ago  were,  either  thru 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  malice,  denouncing  the  proposed  law  as 
a  political  scheme  and  an  unconstitutional  attack  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  reversed  their  atti¬ 
tude  and  are  now  outspoken  in  their  commendation  of  what 
has  been  done.  They  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  their 
winter’s  experience,  and  be  less  ready  hereafter  to  accept 
ex  parte  statements  from  men  whose  ruling  passion  is  fear 
lest  they  might  lose  their  places.  The  promoters  of  the  bill 
had  no  end  in  view  but  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
school  administration  and  to  protect  the  schools  from  politics, 
educational  as  well  as  partisan;  and  this  they  have  certainly 
accomplished.  Mr.  Draper’s  election  to  the  commissionership 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  plan,  and  it  was  so 
announced  from  the  first,  just  as  soon  as  the  legislative  leaders 
had  agreed  to  the  educational  proposals  that  were  made  to 
them. 

Both  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  are  now  under 
ideal  educational  leaders,  supported  by  laws  that,  if  not  ideal, 
are  eminently  satisfactory.  It  is  now  time  to  move  on  Wash¬ 
ington  and  to  secure  for  Dr.  Harris  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion  some  measure  of  the  legal  supf>ort  that  is  behind  Com¬ 
missioner  Draper  and  Superintendent  Maxwell. 
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,  .  These  sane  and  sober  words  from  The  Dial 

Elective  School  r  a  ^  i  i  i 

Boards  of  April  lo  ought  to  give  pause  to  those  who 

are  throwing  up  their  hats  over  the  “  victory 
for  democracy  ”  at  the  recent  municipal  election  in  Chicago; 

“  The  municipal  election  held  this  month  in  Chicago  was 
comparatively  unimportant  as  far  as  its  character  as  an  elec¬ 
tion  proper  was  concerned,  but  was  of  great  interest  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  upon  certain  questions  of  public  policy 
that  had  been  proposed  to  the  voters.  These  questions  mainly 
concerned  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  street  railway  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  a  striking  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  policy  of  public  control.  Unfortunately,  an 
entirely  different  question — that  of  the  elective  city  board  of 
education — was  projicsed  at  the  same  time  and  under  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  auspices.  The  popular  mandate  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  ownership  thus  carried  with  it,  by  force 
of  attraction,  a  mandate  in  favor  of  an  elective  school  board, 
very  much  as  the  party  majority  in  a  national  election  will 
usually  carry  with  it  a  majority  for  the  State  and  local  candi¬ 
dates  bearing  the  tag  of  the  successful  party. 

“  The  vote  upon  the  school  question  resulted  approximately 
as  follows:  Of  the  total  number  of  those  who  went  to  the 
polls,  about  one-fourth  expressed  no  opinion  at  all  upon  this 
question;  the  remaining  three-fourths  registered  a  vote  of 
almost  exactly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  substituting  an  elective 
for  an  appointive  board  of  education.  A  majority  for  the 
policy  was  declared  in  every  one  of  the  city  wards,  altho  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  majority  was  only  a  small  one  in  the  wards 
that  represent  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  citizenship,  while 
it  was  largest  in  the  wards  that  stand  upon  a  lower  plane  in 
point  of  cultivation  and  ix)litical  morality.  The  vote  on  this 
question,  moreover,  had  absolutely  no  legal  force;  it  w'as 
merely  an  expression  of  opinion — of  ill-considered  opinion — 
and  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  initiative  as  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  law  of  Illinois. 

“  We  say  advisedly  that  the  vote  was  an  expression  of  ill- 
considered  opinion,  for  the  subject  had  not  been  brought  under 
serious  discussion,  and  the  decision  went  largely  by  default. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  sort  of  subterranean  agitation  carried  on 
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for  several  years  past  by  peculiarly  unscrupulous  methods,  and 
supported  by  all  the  devices  of  the  demagog.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  opposed  by  the  reputable  newspaper  press  of  the  city, 
but  in  so  perfunctory  a  way,  and  with  so  imperfect  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  its  dangers,  that  there  is  no  wonder,  considering  all  the 
circumstances,  that  it  should  have  received  so  large  a  vote. 
Attraction,  as  we  have  already  said,  operated  largely  in  its 
favor,  and  a  sensational  appeal  to  selfish  interests  did  the 
rest.  Thoughtful  deliberation  coupled  with  knowledge  of  the 
situation  really  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter;  prejudice  on 
the  one  hand  and  apathy  on  the  other  were  the  determining 
influences  as  far  as  the  majority  of  the  votes  were  concerned. 

“  Still,  in  spite  of  all  these  allowances,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  other  power  than  the  State  Legislature  can  act  effect¬ 
ively  upon  the  Chicago  school  system,  the  thing  is  ominous, 
and  those  who  care  for  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  interests  of  those  who  find  them  the  means 
of  a  living  must  l)estir  themselves  to  see  that  the  movement 
goes  no  furthr  than  this  expression  of  opinion,  pious  or  the 
reverse.  From  this  time  on  there  must  be  a  serious  campaign 
of  education  upon  the  subject  of  education,  lest  Chicago  some 
day  awake  to  find  its  school  system  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  politician.  What  that 
would  mean  we  know,  or  may  know  if  we  will,  from  the 
example  of  many  other  American  cities — of  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  which  occupies  a  peculiarly  bad  eminence  in  this,  as 
in  other  municipal  matters.  It  has  thus  far  been  the  pride  of 
the  Chicago  schools  that  they  have  not  been  a  part  of  the 
political  system  of  the  municipality.  They  have  in  the  past 
been  touched  by  politics,  no  doubt,  but  the  infection  has  never 
spread  very  far,  and  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
notable  degree  of  success  in  the  elimination  of  political  in¬ 
fluences  from  their  management,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
methods  in  which  merit  and  the  interests  of  education  alone 
prevail. 

“  Of  all  times  in  the  world,  the  present  is  the  one  in  w'hich  a 
radical  change  would  be  most  wanton  and  ill-advised.  We 
might  fill  columns  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done  of  late  to  promote  efficiency,  to  raise 
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standards,  to  discourage  attempts  at  influence,”  and  to  give 
a  healthful  tone  to  the  whole  vast  system.  But  it  is  no  secret 
to  those  conversant  with  the  situation  that  these  salutary  re¬ 
forms  have  been  the  very  mainspring  of  the  agitation  for  a 
change  that  has  at  last  so  far  achieved  its  purpose  as  to  get  the 
p>opular  vote  upon  which  we  are  now  making  comment.  It  is 
just  because  of  these  recent  changes  which  have  done  so  much 
to  substitute  desert  for  favor,  and  some  measure  of  discrim¬ 
ination  for  the  old  wholesale  methods  of  appointment  and 
promotion,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  teaching  force 
has  sought  a  way  of  escape  from  such  irksome  restraints,  and 
has  even  resorted  to  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  forces  of 
labor  unionism,  thus  endeavoring  to  lower  the  noble  profession 
of  teaching  to  the  level  of  a  trade.  The  conditions  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  school  system  of  Chicago  are  certainly  such  as  to 
make  a  demand  for  elective  school  authorities  singularly  ill- 
timed. 

“  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  democracy  means  the 
popular  election  of  all  officers  who  occupy  important  civic 
posts.  What  it  really  means  is  the  election  of  as  few  officers 
as  possible,  and  the  concentration  in  their  hands  of  the  largest 
practicable  powers  of  appointment  (subject  to  clearly  defined 
requirements  of  fitness),  in  order  that  the  responsibility  for 
wrong-doing  may  be  distinctly  lodged  where  it  belongs.  Even 
as  things  now  are,  voters  thruout  the  country  are  called 
upon  to  elect  far  too  many  officers,  too  many,  that  is,  for  a 
general  exercise  of  intelligent  judgpnent.  Every  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  this  burden  ought  to  be  firmly  resisted  on  general  princi¬ 
ples.  Particularly  should  it  be  resisted  in  the  case  of  school 
officers,  whose  qualifications  are  of  an  expert  nature,  and  no 
more  to  be  determined  intelligently  by  average  opinion  or  by 
a  show  of  hands  than  the  qualifications  of  librarians  or 
physicians  or  engineers.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  appointing 
power  sometimes  makes  mistakes,  or  is  actuated  by  unworthy 
motives,  yet  how  much  greater  must  be  the  danger  of  these 
things  when  election  by  popular  vote  is  substituted  for  appoint¬ 
ment. 

“  The  simple  fact  is  that  an  elective  school  board  in  a  large 
city  would  mean  a  board  made  up  of  members  who  had  sought 
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the  office.  Now  office-seeking  is  never  dignified  and  is  not 
often  legitimate;  the  last  man  or  woman  who  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  duties  of  a  school-board  member  is  one  who 
would  be  willing  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  appealing 
to  popular  suffrage  for  the  office.  We  all  know  the  noisy, 
self-advertising  class  of  persons  whose  names  would  be  found 
upon  the  ballot  in  such  a  case,  and  we  all  know  how  next  to 
impossible  it  would  be  for  a  city  in  that  manner  to  secure  the 
services  of  members  of  a  really  desirable  type.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  the  merely  political  danger,  in  itself  serious 
enough,  and  however  ingeniously  guarded  against  by  such 
devices  as  large  districts,  special  elections,  and  nominations 
by  petition,  sure  to  make  its  presence  felt  in  some  insidious 
fashion.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  objections  above  made  apply 
also  to  the  appointive  method,  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  do 
in  some  measure ;  the  question  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind,  and  the  elective  method  seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  a  far 
greater  degree  of  danger.  At  all  events,  when  the  appointive 
system  is  productive  of  such  satisfactory  results  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  Chicago  during  the  last  few  years,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  supplant  it  by  a  system  which 
is  prima  facie  more  susceptible  to  influences  of  a  kind  that 
should  properly  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
educational  affairs.” 
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